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SPAIN and ‘The NATO Wall’ 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: news pages, Pp. 4- 6; 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” p. 7 
unit on Spain and “the NATO Wall,” 4 
pp. 8-12. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: unit on Spain and “the NATO 
Wall,” pp. 8-12. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: “Newsmakers” (Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther, Queen Frederika of 
Greece), p. 2; news pages, PP. 4-6; 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” p. 7; 
unit on Spain and “the NATO Wall,” 
pp. 8-12; “Should Teens Vote, Too?,” 
p. 13. 

Civics, Citizenship: 
(Teen-age vote campaign), p. 13. 

Moral and spiritual values: “How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 15; “Freedom 
Answers Communism,” p. 7. 

Vocational Guidance: “Career Club,” 
p. 14. 

Personal Guidance: 
p. 15; “How Would You 
p. 15. 


“THE NATO WALL” (pp. 2, 12) 


The “Newsmaker” article on Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, top NATO chief 
in Europe, should be integrated with 
the article on “the NATO Wall” on 
page 12. What is Gen. Gruenther’s po- 
sition in NATO? Describe his job as 
NATO chief and his responsibilities. 
How does Gen. Gruenther’s job affect 
you? What, in your opinion, is the big- 
problem that Gen. Gruenther 


“Good Citizens” 


“Ask Gay Head,” 
Solve It?” 


gest 
faces? 


, 


FREEDOM ANSWERS 
COMMUNISM (p. 7) 


This is number six in the Freedom 
series. It describes the tactics used by 
the Chinese Communists to “wash the 


brains” of American prisoners of war 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 
November 4, 1953 


Unit: Panama and Canal. 
Special Article: Should There Be a 
Big Four Conference? 
November 11, 1953 
Unit: Canada. 
Special Insert: Your Career in Teach- 
ing. 





November 18, 1953 
Unit: India. 








in Korea. The article emphasizes an 
important reason why the Reds failed 
to convert more than a tiny minority 
of American soldiers. 


Procedure 

1. Have students review the major 
ideas covered in previous Freedom ar- 
ticles. Call on them to tell the differ- 
ences between democracy and commu- 
nism and why some people fall for 
communism. 

2. Have a group of bright students 
prepare a brief skit showing the tech- 
nique of “brainwashing.” Suggest that 
they include ideas from previous Free- 
dom articles. Students with a flair for 
dramatics might be called on to im- 
provise the skit. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What do you understand by 
“brainwashing” as used by the Chinese 
Reds on prisoners of war? 

2. How do you explain the fact that 
some American soldiers believed the 
Communist line? 


3. Why don’t Communist countries 
give their people all sides of a story 
over the press, radio, TV, etc.? 

4. How do our American rights to 
think, speak, and write freely help 
make the U. S. a stronger country? 


Unit: SPAIN AND “THE NATO 
WALL” (pp. 8-12) 


Contents 

1. Pages 8-9: Spain’s geography, its 
natural features and their effects on 
Spain’s economy. The regions of Spain. 
Spain-U. S. trade. A teen-ager’s life in 
Madrid. Map accompanies text on page 
8. (See also map of Spain's rainfall on 
Workbook page, p. 17.) 

2. Pages 10-11: The story of Franco, 
Spain’s dictator. Living conditions in 
present-day Spain. The new “bases-for- 
economic aid” agreement between the 
U. S. and Spain. 

8. Page 12: A discussion of the free 
world’s defense program in Western 
Europe—the nations taking part, the 
“neutrals,” the chief defense organiza- 
tion in free Europe (NATO). What 
NATO is, what it does, how it runs, 
who belongs, and its progress in keep- 
ing the peace in Europe. (See also 
biography of Gen. Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, top NATO chief, in Newsmakers 
p. 2.) 

(Workbook, p. 17.) 


Assignments 

1. Pages 8-9: (1) Give reasons why 
Spain is short of: (a) water, (b) power, 
(c) transport. (2) Why is the Pyrenees 
called “Spain’s most important moun 
tain range”? (3) What is the Meseta 
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Central? (4) Name an item which the 
U. S. buys from Spain. Name an item 
which Spain buys from the U. S. 

2. Pages 10-11: (1) Who is Franco? 
Why is he called a “dictator”? (2) 
What will Spain get from its new agree- 
ment with the U. S.? What will the 
U. S. get in return? (3) Explain why 
the Western Allies have opposed Franco 
in past years? 

3. Page 12: (1) What is “the NATO 
wall”? (2) Tell how and why NATO 
was founded. (3) How does NATO 
aim to keep the peace in Europe? 


UNCLE SAM’S NEWEST ALLY 

(pp. 10-11) and THE “NATO 

WALL” (p. 12) 
Aim 

To learn about our past relations 
with Franco's Spain in the light of the 
recent military agreement’ with Spain. 
To learn about NATO, and free Eu- 
rope’s defense line. 


Procedure 


The lesson can be opened by hav- 
ing students interpret the cartoon on 
page 11. After understanding has been 
reached, have the class turn to the map 
on page 12. Develop a map-discussion 
approach so that students can see how 
Spain fits into the defense plans of the 
U. S. in Europe. Have students point 
out the NATO members and non-mem- 
bers. Follow map interpretation with a 
discussion of our new ally, Spain. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why should the U. S., which is 
about 3,000 miles from Europe, worry 
whether or not Western Europe goes 
Communist? 

2. Do you think it was wise to have 
invited Spain into the defense of Eu- 
rope? (Lead students to work with the 
maps on pages 8, 12, and 17 as they 
point out the strategic location of Spain 
in Europe and the Mediterranean area.) 


Activities 

1. As a lesson summary or applica- 
tion, the class can be asked to write 
the editor of World Week's “Say What 
You Please” column, expressing indi- 
wvidual viewpoints on problems raised 
from class discussion. 

2. A student can bring in a report 
on the Spanish Civil War. Library en- 
cyclopedias and World History texts 
are ready references. 

3. Student cartoonists can be en- 
couraged to draw cartoons on ideas 
suggested from class discussion. 

4. As a map activity, students can 
fill in blank outline maps of Europe, 
indicating by a color scheme the NATO 
members and non-members. 


THE CASTLE OF SPAIN and | LIVE 
IN MADRID (pp. 8-9) 


Aim 
To learn about Spain’s geography, 
industries, resources and people. 


TEACHERS 





TOOLS for 


Canada 
ov. ll in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Canada: Land of 
Hope, 1953, free, Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, 530 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Montreal 1, Quebec, Canada. Fact 
Sheets, 1952, free; Map of Canada (in 
color 36 by 25 inches), no date, free; 
Canadian Embassy, Information Office, 
1746 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Teacher's Kit, 1953, 
free, Information Office of the Canadian 
Consulate General, Regional Offices: 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.; 
400 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
4, Calif.; Suite 800, Daily News Build- 
ing, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 

BOOKS: Candda and Her Story, by 
Mary Bonner, $2.75 (Knopf, 1950). 


Land and People of Canada, by Frances 
Ross, $2.50 (Lippincott, 

ARTICLES: 
by 


1947) 
“What's Going On in 


Canada?” D. Berrigan, Saturday 


Evening Post, March 14, 21, 28, 1953. 
‘Canada: The Dramatic North,” by 
H. MacLennan, Holiday, July, 1953. 

FILMS: Canada—World Trader, 10 
minutes, sale or rent, International Film 
Bureau, Suite 308-316, 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Industry and agri- 
culture. Peoples of Canada, 21 minutes, 
sale or rent, International Film Bureau. 
Geography and resources; origins of 
peoples. 

For their listings of available free- 
loan films, contact: (a) Canadian Na- 


tional Railways, Motion Picture Li- 
brary, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.; (b) Canadian Travel Film Li- 


braries, Suite 2307, RKO Building, 
270 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Canada: A Nation 
Grows, 55 frames, New York Times, 
Office of Educational Activities, 229 
West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
People, land, political growth, economic 
progress. 





Procedure 

1. Do you have any Spanish students 
in class? If you do, ask them to tell the 
rest of the class about life in Spain as 
they experienced it or as their parents 
have told them about it. 

2. Another approach to opening the 
lesson could be to have students who 
are studying Spanish in school talk 
about what they've learned of life in 
Spain from their language readings. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were taking a vacation trip 
to Spain, what parts of Spain would 
you want to visit? Why? 

2. In what ways has Spain’s geogra- 
phy given Spain beautiful scenery but 
big problems too? 

3. Why is southern Spain called its 
“gardenland”? 

Activities 

1. As a lesson summary, students can 
write a page in an imaginary diary 
on “My Vacation Trip to Spain.” 

2. The class can draw a free-hand 
map of Spain using the map on page 8 
as a guide. They can include the Pyre- 
nees Mts., Madrid, the Guadalquivir 
River, neighboring bodies of water, and 
countries. 

3. Students can visit a local travel 
bureau or AAA office for pictures and 
literature for a trip to Spain. These ma- 
terials can be used for direct reference. 

4. Students can work with the World 
Almanac in preparing a chart on Spain's 
industries, agricultural crops, exports, 
imports, etc. This chart could be placed 
on the board for reference. 

5. Geography classes may be able to 
spend a period on Spanish culture. 
Records can be played, including ex- 
cerpts from the operas, Carmen and 
The Barber of Seville. Students who 
have read Don Quixote could tell the 
class about it. 

6. Bright students could be encour- 
aged to prepare a special report on the 
topic, “How Spanish Culture Has In- 
fluenced American Life.” 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 17 


II. Postca‘d from Spain: Pyrenees; Ma- 


drid; mule, ox, or on foot; modern (cor- 
rect); southwestern. 

Ill. Is It a Fact?: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 
5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 8-T; 9-T; 10-F. 

IV. Name Your Choice: 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 
4-c: 5-b. 

ANSWERS TO NEWS QUIZ, p. 6 

1-Kipling; 2-Brownell, Dulles, Eisen- 
hower; 3-U. S., Britain, France; U.S.S.R 
(Soviet Russia ) 
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Newsmakers 4° 


HE GUARDS FREE EUROPE 


“THE THINKING MACHINE”™— 
that’s what his friends call Alfred 
M. Gruenther. He’s a lean, wiry man 
with a razor-keen mind that has 
helped him become a top-notch ama- 
teur bridge player, the youngest 
four-star general in the U. S. Army, 
and now the supreme commander of 
NATO forces in Western Europe 
(see p. 12). 

The Gruenther brain buzzes with 
a dozen ideas at once. From his of- 
fice at NATO headquarters there 
comes a daily “snowstorm” of white 
slips of paper. On each slip is a 
scrawled order. It might be: “Give 
me details on Russian tanks” or “Ar- 
range meeting with French defense 
minister” or “Have headquarters 
clock fixed.” His aides call these slips 
“Gruenthergrams.” A “Gruenther- 
gram” gets attended to immediately 
—or someone explains why. 

Gruenther learned the NATO job 
inside out while serving as chief of 
staff to the two previous NATO 
chiefs—General Eisenhower (1950- 
52) and General Matthew Ridgway 
(1952-53). When Ridgway was ap- 
pointed U. S. Army Chief of Staff 


last May, NATO 
chose “‘right- 
hand-man” 
Gruenther to suc- 
ceed him. 

Gruenther is 54. 
He was born in 
Platte Center, 
Neb. As a boy, he helped his dad 
(a newspaper publisher) write news 
and set type. Young Al decided to 
be a soldier. He was graduated from 
Nest Point in 1917. 

He served as an artillery officer 
and a professor of math at West 
Point. In his spare time, he dabbled 
in bridge and became a top author- 
ity on the game. 

When World War II broke out, 
the Army found out what its “think- 
ing machine” could do. Gruenther 
took a leading part in planning and 
directing the Allied invasions of 
North Africa and Italy. He rose from 
captain to general in one year (1940- 
1941). He’s been rising ever since, 
becoming a full general in 1951. 

Gruenther is married. His two 
sons, Richard and Donald, are Army 
officers, too. 


United Press photo 


Gen. Gruenther 





GUESTS FROM GREECE 


A GAY AND LOVELY queen (see 
photo on p. 5)—and a king who used 
to work in an airplane factory!—ar- 
rive in the U. this week for a 
month-long visit. 

Paul I, 51-year-old King of Greece, 
and his 36-year-old queen Frederika, 
will be guests of President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower on October 28 

“Freddy,” as the queen is called, 
is a German princess by birth. She 
married Paul in 1939. He was Crown 
Prince of Greece at the time. His 
brother George was king. 

The Germans captured Greece in 
World War II. The royal family fled. 
Paul and “Freddy” lived in England, 
where Paul took a job in an aircraft 
factory. The war ended in Ger- 
many’s defeat. They moved back to 
Greece. In 1947 died. Paul 


Ger ree 


and “Freddy” were king and queen. 

The Greek government was bat- 
tling Communist rebels. The royal 
couple toured the front, risking 
death to encourage government sol- 
diers. In 1949, with U. S. help, the 
Reds were defeated. Since then, 
Paul and “Freddy” have worked to 
rebuild Greece. 

“Freddy” is always on the go, col- 
lecting funds for orphans, campaign- 
ing for more schools and hospitals. 

“I can't resist sticking my nose into 
everything,” she says. 

Greece has a parliament which 
makes its laws. But King Paul has 
considerable powers because he ap- 
points the prime minister, and can 
dismiss parliament, causing the hold- 
ing of new national elections. 

The king and queen have three 
children: Sophia, 14; Crown Prince 
Constantine, 13; and Irene, 11. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: NATO grows in power 
(p. 12). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 4-6)—Trou- 
ble flares between Israel and Arabs; Reds fail to per- 
suade Korean War prisoners to go home; West again 
asks Russia to confer on Germany-Austria; spy ring re- 
ported in Army Signal Corps lab; Churchill wins Nobel 
Prize for Literature; farm-price drop may endanger Re- 
publican control of Congress; Louisiana Purchase re- 
enacted; Dr. Samuel Brownell named education com- 
missioner. 


DAM FOR GOOD NEIGHBORS: Every year the 
Rio Grande River has been “wasting” about 726 billion 
gallons of water. This water was dumped into the Gulf 
of Mexico without being used for the thirsty land. That 
has happened for the last time. The U. S. and Mexico 
have cooperated to build a five-mile-long earthern dam 
across the Rio Grande, nearly 200 miles from its mouth. 
Behind the dam, the once-wasted water is backing up 
and will eventually form a lake 50 miles long. The 
water will go for irrigation and to provide electric pow- 
er. The dam will also help control floods. Falcon ( pro- 
nounced Fal-cone) Dam, as it is called, was dedicated 
last week by President Eisenhower of the U. S. and 
President Ruiz Cortines of Mexico. It is the first of three 
“international dams” to be built along the border be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 


“BIBLE AIRLIFT”: The free world has a new way of 
talking to lands behind the Iron Curtain of communism. 
Near Nuremburg, in West Germany, 5,000 balloons 
were released last month. They drifted eastward over 
the nearby border of Communist Czechoslovakia. The 
balloons carried extracts from the Bible and also reli- 
gious pamphlets. The Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States sponsored the project. 


HAPPY HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY: 

KING OF RANCHES-The nation’s biggest cattle em- 
pire is celebrating its 100th birthday. It’s the King 
Ranch, which sprawls over 940,000 acres of southern 
Texas. It’s half again as large as the State of Rhode 
Island! Captain Richard King, a river boat skipper, 
founded the ranch in 1853. While running his boat up 
and down the Rio Grande River and along the bays 
of the Gulf of Mexico, he realized the cattle-raising 
possibilities of Texas grass lands. The King Ranch origi- 
nated the first all-American breed of beef cattle. It 
was developed from the English shorthorn (a high- 
grade beef producer) and the hump-backed Brahmans 
of India (which have high resistance to heat and ticks ). 
In 1940 the U. S. Department of Agriculture recognized 
this new breed (the Santa Gertrudis), which has been 
introduced into 24 states and 18 foreign countries. 
KING OF PIANOS—The 100th birthday party of Stein- 
way & Sons, famous maker of pianos, turned out to be 
the biggest piano concert ever staged. Thirty-five of the 
world’s top pianists (with as many as 10 of them play- 
ing at once—on Steinways, of course) joined in a pro- 
gram at Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Courtesy of Business Week (Aug. 6, 1953, issue) 


MADE-TO-ORDER BONES: Don't be alarmed— 
even though Halloween is coming! The skeleton and 
skulls are only plastic. They're produced by one of the- 
most unusual “factories” in the country, the Medical 
Plastics Laboratory at Gatesville, Tex. After five years 
of experiments, the Laboratory began turning out plas- 
tic skeletons for medical purposes in 1951. Real skele- 
tons are costly ($200 and up). India and Mexico, the 
chief foreign sources of supply, have cut off exports. 
In the photo, two of the partners in the Medical Plas- 
tics Laboratory, Dr. Wendell Lowrey and his brother, 
Dr. Elworth Lowrey, are checking the toughest part of 
the job—the fitting-together of the finger bones. 
PLASTICS have made another conquest. In the new 
Williston Bason oil field, the first all-plastic cross-coun- 
try oil pipeline has been laid near Poplar, Mont., and 
is moving 2,500 barrels of oil daily over its nine-mile 
length. A 20-foot section of the plastic pipe weighs 13 
pounds. A steel pipe section of the same (three-inch) 
diameter would weigh 153 pounds. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

COLOR TV-—Santa Claus may bring it! The Federal 
Communications Commission has checked the latest 
color'TV receivers—and may approve color viedo stand- 
ards by Christmas. At first, sets will cost $700-$1,000 
for a 14-inch screen. 


ENDQUOTE: When you tackle your next English as- 
signment, remember the advice of an “old master,” Sir 
Winston Churchill, latest Nobel Prize winner for Lit- 


erature (see p. 5): “Broadly speaking, the short words 
are the best, and the old words are best of all;” [Through 
long drill at school] “I got into my bones the essential 
structure of the ordinary English sentence—which is a 
noble thing.” 





UN Airs Arab-Israel Clash 


Long-simmering trouble be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors has boiled over again. 

The U. N. Security Council met 
in “urgent” session last week and 
called for an on-the-spot report from 
U. N. observers on strife along Is- 
rael’s borders. 

Israel and the neighboring Arab 
nations fought a bitter war for sev- 
eral months in 1948-49. The United 
Nations finally arranged an armis- 
tice. But no progress has been made 
toward a peace treaty. 

A U.N. commission in charge of 
carrying out the armistice has in- 
vestigated hundreds of raids and 
clashes along Israel’s border—nearly 
200 in the 12 months ending last 
June. The commission has blamed 
both sides for the disturbances. 

The chief issues at present are: 


1. JORDAN BORDER RAIDS 


On October 12, Arabs from Jor- 
dan crossed into Israel and killed 
a Jewish woman and her two chil- 
dren. Two days later an Israeli 
group attacked three villages in Jor- 
dan and are reported to have killed 
about 50 Jordanians. 

The U. N. Armistice commission 
condemned the Israeli attack as a 
violation of the armistice. The U. S. 
State Department called the attack 
“shocking.” 

Israel blamed the Arabs. Since 
1950, Israeli sources said, maraud- 
ers from Jordan have killed or 
wounded 421 Israelis in border 
clashes. Israel says the Western pow- 
ers have been too “soft” with Arab 
raiders and do not understand Is- 
rael’s problem as a small country 
surrounded by hostile neighbors. 


2. SYRIA AND A CANAL 

Another of Israel’s Arab neigh- 
bors is Syria. After the Arab-Israel 
war, the two countries agreed not 
to fortify or send troops into a nar- 
row “no man’s land” along their 
border. The Jordan River flows 
through this “demilitarized zone” 
from Lake Huleh to the Sea of Gal- 
ilee. 

Israel is building a canal and an 
artificial lake in this zone. The canal 
would draw water from the Jordan 


for a hydroelectric power station. 
The water would then, according to 
Israel, be returned to the Jordan Riv- 
er. 

Syria says this project violates the 
armistice agreement and would ruin 
some Syrian farm land by taking 
water needed for irrigation. 

The U. N. armistice commission 
ordered Israel to halt the project 
but at last reports work was still 
under way. 

President Eisenhower, anxious 
about Arab-Israel clashes, has sent 
Eric A. Johnston to the Middle 
East. One of his tasks will be to urge 
both sides to cooperate peacefully 
in developing their resources. Mr. 
Johnston is president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America and 
former president of the U. $. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

What's Behind It: After World 
War I, Jews from many parts of the 
world began to come to Palestine, 
“promised land” of their ancestors. 

In May, 1948, Britain, which then 
controlled Palestine under a League 
of Nations mandate, withdrew her 
troops. Jewish leaders immediately 
proclaimed the independence of the 
Republic of Israel. Troops of the 
neighboring Arab countries then in- 
vaded Israel and a short but bitter 
war followed. Jordan annexed part 
of Palestine. Israel held the rest. 


REASONS FOR TENSION 

The tension has continued, the 
chief reasons being: (1) most of the 
people of Israel are Jews and most 
of their Arab neighbors are Mos- 
lems; (2) Israel fears her armed 
neighbors, and Arabs fear that Is- 
rael (with her fast-growing popu- 
lation resulting from immigration) 
may seize Arab lands; (3) Arabs 
want Israel to take back or help 
support 900,000 Arabs who fled from 
Israel (chiefly to Jordan and Egypt) 
during the Arab-Israel war. 


They Choose Freedom 


“Operation Persuasion” so far 
is “‘Operation Flop’ for the Com- 
munists in Korea. 

The Reds have been able to per- 
suade only a handful of “non-repatri- 





ate” prisoners to return to their Red- 
ruled homelands. 

The Communists began their long- 
delayed “explanations” to the prison- 
ers on October 15. (See news pages 
Oct. 7 and 14 issues.) 

When the time came, anti-Red 
prisoners refused to attend. Officers 
of the neutral Indian guard troops 
argued with them for several hours. 
Finally, after threatening to use 
force, the Indians succeeded in mov- 
ing 500 Chinese to the explanation 
tents. 

Inside the tents, each prisoner in 
turn faced three Communist “ex- 
plainers.” Also present were repre- 
sentatives of the five-nation neutral 
commission (India, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Poland, and Czechoslovakia ) 
and two observers (one from the U. 
N. Command and the other from the 
Communist side). At the end of the 
persuasion attempt, the prisoner was 
left alone for five minutes. If he de- 
cided to return to his homeland, he 
was to go out through one door; 
if he refused repatriation, he was to 
go out through another door. 

Many prisoners heaped insults on 
the Communist “explainers.” Others 
turned their backs on them and re- 
fused to listen. 


ONLY 19 GO HOME 

Of the first group of 500 Chinese 
prisoners, only ten agreed to return 
home. A second group of Chinese 
was put through the explanation mill 
on October 17. The results were 
nearly the same. Only nine out of 
430 chose to be repatriated. 

The North Korean prisoners 
proved to be even tougher for the 
Reds to deal with. Despite threats 
from Indian guards, the North Ko- 
reans refused to go to the explana- 
tion tents. On two different days, 
the persuasion sessions had to be 
called off. 

The Reds demanded on October 
19 that the Indian guards use force 
to compel the North Koreans to go 
to the explanation tents. When this 
demand was turned down, the 
Czechoslovak and Polish members 
walked out of a meeting of the Neu- 
tral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion. This stalled the explanations. 
Whether they would be resumed 
was not known at our press time. 

Meantime, Communists announc- 
ed that they have agreed to the 





U. N. proposal for a meeting at 
Panmunjom on October 26 to discuss 
plans for the Korean peace confer- 
ence. (See last week's news pages). 


Germany: Another Try 


The West is still trying to get 
Russia to sit down and talk about 


Germany and Austria. 

In September the foreign ministers 
of the “Western Big Three” (the 
U. S., Britain, and France) invited 
Russia's foreign minister to meet 
with them to discuss the future of 
Germany and Austria. The Russians 
replied with double-talk so puzzling 
that the West couldn't tell whether 
the answer was yes or no. The Rus- 
sians also wanted a conference that 
would include Red China. 

This month Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles of the U. S., 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault of 
France, and British Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden met in London. 
They asked Russian Foreign Minis- 
ter Vyacheslav Molotov to get to- 
gether with them at Lugano, Switzer- 
land, on November 9. 

The program for this proposed 
Big Four foreign ministers session, 
according to a note from the U. S. 
to the Russians would be: 

1. Russia could “state its views on 
any aspect of the German and Aus- 
trian questions.” 

2. “The problem of European Se- 
curity,” (This apparently referred 
to the possibility of a treaty to re- 
assure Russia that the West’s aims 
are peaceful. ) 

The note also said that the pro- 
posed Korean peace conference (see 
news pages, Sept. 30 issue) could in- 
clude the Big Four nations plus 
Communist China. 

Trieste was another trouble-spot 
discussed at the Dulles-Eden-Bi- 
dault conference. They invited Italy 
and Yugoslavia, who both claim Tri- 
este, to a conference with the U. S., 
Britain, and France. (See last week's 
news pages.) 


Spy Ring at Army Lab? 

Did a Red spy ring steal Army 
Signal Corps secrets? 

At Fort Monmouth, N. J., the 
Army this month suspended 10 civil- 
ian employees until it is determined 
whether they are security risks. 

Meanwhile, a large number of 
witnesses were being questioned in 
great secrecy by Senator Joseph Me- 


THE QUEEN DANCES: America says “welcome” this week to King Paul of Greece and 
his queen, Frederika. She is shown above (center), dancing with Greek villagers 
to celebrate the opening of the first water pipeline into their town. The money 
for the project came from fellow-Greeks now living in America. Paul and Frederika 
are coming to the U.S. to thank Americans for their postwar aid to Greece. They 
will stay a month, and will be guests October 28 of President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 


Carthy and his Senate Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee. Ac- 
cording to the Senator, witnesses 
said that at least 50 secret docu- 
ments were missing from the Mon- 
mouth files in 1952 and some of these 
may have turned up in Communist 
East Germany. Senator McCarthy 
said he believes that Julius Rosen- 
berg, who was executed a few 
months ago for stealing U. S. atomic 
secrets, headed a Communist spy 
ring which may still exist at Fort 
Monmouth. 

The Army stated that the material 
missing from the files in 1952 had all 
been accounted for. The Army said 
it didn’t know of any Signal Corps 
documents which had gotten into un- 
authorized hands. 

Center of its scientific research is 
the Fort Monmouth laboratory. The 
Signal Corps has charge of Army 
communications. 


Churchill’s Nobel Prize 
Sir Winston Churchill is the first 
statesman to win the Nobel Prize 


for Literature. 
Sir Winston, British prime minis- 


ter, was chosen for the award by 
the Swedish Academy of Literature. 
The Academy pointed to his “his- 
torical and Avene ot presenta- 
tions” and his “scintillating oratory.” 
It was the first time that public 
speaking had been mentioned as a 
reason for the award. 

Nobel Prizes were established in 
1901 by the late Alfred Nobel, Swed- 
ish-born inventor of dynamite. 
Awards are paid from interest on a 
$9,000,000 fund which he left for 
this purpose. Nobel Prizes are also 
awarded in science, medicine, and 
for contributions to world peace. 
This year’s awards are equal in value 
to about $35,000 each. 

Sir Winston will be 79 years old 
next month. He has written nearly 
30 books. The sixth volume of his 
history of World War II will soon 
be published. 

Sir Winston modestly said he 
rates his literary abilities below those 
of Rudyard Kipling, first English- 
man to win the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature, and the dramatist George 
Bernard Shaw, another British Nobel 
winner. . 
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Price Drop Angers Farmers 


What can be done to stop the 
steady fall in farm prices? 

On the answer to that question 
may depend both the well-being of 
the nation’s 23,000,000 farmers and 
the outcome of next year’s Congres- 
sional elections. 

This month, in a special Congres- 
sional election in a rural Wisconsin 
district that had never sent a Dem- 
ocrat to Congress, Democratic nom- 
inee Lester Johnson easily defeated 
his Republican opponent. Both Re- 
publicans and Democrats took the 
result as a sign of farmer discontent 
with the farm policies of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

The Wisconsin balloting focused 
nation-wide interest on elections No- 
vember 3 in New Jersey and Novem- 
ber_10 in California to fill two other 
vacant seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Both were previously held 
by Republicans. If the Democrats 
should win both seats, the Republi- 
cans would have only a two-vote 
margin in the House of Representa- 
tives (218 Republicans, 216 Demo- 
crats, 1 Independent). 

What's Behind It: The nation’s 
farmers complain that they are 
caught in a “price-cost” squeeze. 
They mean that farm prices are 
dropping, but the cost of what they 
have to buy has remained high. 

The drop in farm prices began in 
the latter part of the Truman Ad- 
ministration and has continued un- 
der President Eisenhower. The to- 


Can the Eisenhower Administration “hold 
that line’ against farmers’ discontent 
at falling. crop prices? (See story.) 


tal decline is about 15 per cent from 
the peak of postwar farm prices. 

Many farmers feel that the new 
Administration is not sympathetic 
enough with their problems. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
has frequently said he opposes the 
present system of high farm-price 
supports. Under this plan the govern- 
ment stands ready to buy the chief 
farm products. The Government 
price, for most products, is 90 per 
cent of “parity.” Parity, determined 
by a complicated formula, is intend- 
ed to be a price high enough so 
that the farmer’s income will be 
about equal to the cost of the things 
he must buy. 

Because of his opposition to the 
present high price-support policy, 
Secretary Benson has been a target 
for criticism from many farm groups. 
This month a Republican Senator 
from a farm state, Milton Young of 
North Dakota, declared that Secre- 
tary Benson should resign because 
“he has lost the confidence of the 
farmers.” 

President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Benson have appointed boards 
and commissions to look into the 
farm problem. The President told 
the Future Farmers of America con- 
vention in Kansas City this month 
that a “solidly based” farm program 
is being worked out, to be submit- 
ted to Congress next year. 


Louisiana Re-purchased 


In New Orleans, La., American 
history lived again. 

In carnival mood, people thronged 
Jackson Square in the old “French 
Quarter” as France turned over the 
Louisiana Territory to the U. S. for 
the second time in 150 years. 

It was part ef the 150th anni- 
versary celebration of the Louisiana 
Purchase. In this historical real es- 
tate deal, the young American re- 
public doubled its area. At a cost of 
less than four cents an acre, the U. S. 
acquired the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri River valleys from France. 

The U. S. Government took pos- 
session of the southern part of the 
Louisiana Territory at New Orleans 
on December 20, 1803. This event 
was reenacted on October 17 so 
that President Eisenhower could be 
there. He was on a tour which in- 


cluded stops in the Midwest and the 
dedication of Falcon Dam on the 
U. S.-Mexico border. 

Movie director Cecil B. DeMille 
acted as narrator for the New Or- 
leans ceremony. Dr. Duralde Clai- 
borne Jr., great-great-grandson of 
W. C. C. Claiborne, and James 
Wilkinson 3rd, great-great-great- 
grandson of Gen. James Wilkinson, 
were there. W. C. C. Claiborne and 
Gen. Wilkinson were the U. S. com- 
missioners who took possession of 
the Louisiana Territory at New Or- 
leans in 1803. 

The climax of the anniversary cere- 
mony was the signing of a duplicate 
of the original transfer document. 
President, Eisenhower signed for the 
United States and French Ambassa- 
dor Henri Bonnet signed for France. 


Dr. Brownell Appointed 


Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 53, is 
the new United States commis- 
sioner of education. 

He is the brother of Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell. 

Dr. Brownell, who succeeds the 
late Lee M. Thurston, is widely 
known as an educator. He was once 
superintendent of schools at Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. At the time of his 
appointment he was president of 
State Teachers College at New 
Haven, Conn. 

The appointment must go to the 
Senate for approval when Congress 
convenes again. 


Quick WeZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


Based on recent news developments 

covered in your Scholastic magazine 

1. The first Englishman to win the 
Nobel Prize for literature was: (a) 
Winston Churchill; (b) John Masefield; 
(c) Rudyard Kipling. 

2. (Fill in correct family name.) 
Three teams of brothers who have been 
prominent in the present Administration 
are: (a) (Attorney 
General and U.S. Commissioner of 
Education); (b) 

(Secretary of State and head of Central 
Intelligence Agency); (c) 

U.S. President and “good-will 
ambassador” to Latin America. 

3. The “Western Big Three” nations 


three, plus 
“Big Four.” (Answers in Teacher Edi- 


tion.) 





Do Your Own Thinking! 


do a lot of thinking to get myself 
straightened out.” 


O you know what “brain wash- 

ing” means? 

Communists use the word to de- 
scribe their methods of turning a 
person’s mind upside-down. Here's 
the way it worked on one G.I. (we'll 
call him Private K.) 

When the Communists freed him 
from prison camp in Korea, he 


seemed bewildered, dazed. 


CASE OF PVT. K. 


“Yes, I'm all mixed up,” he told 
the psychiatrist who interviewed 
him. “You see, they divided us up in 
small groups, and there was a Chi- 
nese fellow who would lecture to 
our group every morning for two or 
three hours. Then in the afternoon 
we had to discuss the lecture.” 

The psychiatrist interrupted. “How 
do you mean, ‘discuss’? As you used 
to discuss things in your high school 
classes?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Pvt. K. “We had 
to tell each other what the speaker 
said and why it must be right. Like, 
for example, that the United States 
started the war in Korea. We closed 
our ears at first when the Chinese 
said things like that. But they kept 
it up, every day, every week, month 
after month, until we didn’t know 
what to believe. And we saw that 
the fellows who gave what the teach- 
ers said was the ‘right’ answer got 
smokes and better food and medi- 
cine.” 

“Did they beat you?” 

“No,” replied Pvt. K., “they just 
made life unbearable—poor food, no 
fruit, threats not to let us go home. 
And they picked at us all the time— 
questions, questions, questions.” 


REMOLDING THE MIND 

“I understand,” said the psychi- 
atrist. “They were trying to make 
you unsure in your own mind. But 
now you are free to believe what 
vou choose.” 

“I don’t feel free yet.” Pvt. K. 
shook his head. “In one part of my 
mind I know they fed us a pack of 
lies. But doctor, those lies were 
drilled into me—deep. I'll have to 


This is just one example of the 
way the Communists try to mold 
men’s minds. If you lived in a Com- 
munist country, your mind would be 
fed nothing but what the Commu- 
nists wanted you to believe. You 
would have no way of checking what 
you heard. The Communists keep 
out the free world’s newspapers, 
books, travelers. The Communists 
go to great expense to “jam” radio 
broadcasts from democratic lands. 
They fence out all ideas but their 
own. 

As the case of Pvt. K. shows, they 
can sometimes break down even 
minds that have grown up in free- 
dom. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
thing is that they persuaded so few. 
Of more than 3,000 Americans cap- 
tured by the Communists in Korea, 
only 23 refused to go back to the 
U. S. Only a handful of others, like 
Pvt. K., even wavered in their faith 
in America. 

Brought up in the free world, 


Illustration from “Your Rugged Constitution,” by Bruce 
and Esther Findlay, published by Stanford University Press. 


These freedoms are guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights. Can you identify 
each? How does each contribute to 
your freedom to think for yourself? 
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taught to think for themselves, the 
overwhelming majority of our sol- 
diers could see through the Com- 
munist sham. Freedom of thought 
was the armor of their minds. 

We in the free world believe it is 
our God-given right to use our minds 
to the fullest of our powers—to read 
and search and compare and draw 


our own conclusions. 


A RIGHT—A DUTY 

Yes, this is more than a right—it 
is a duty. For only thus can we hope 
to master the problems of our time. 
Only thus will we develop teachers 
who can show the way toward truth. 
Only thus can we have students who 
will dig out the truth, and citizens 
who can carry the heavy responsibil- 
ities of freedom. 

When the dictator Mussolini ruled 
Italy, the greatest minds and finest 
writers of the nation were silenced. 
Now Italy—free once more—is blos- 
soming with a new creative spirit, as 
you saw in our unit on Italy (WW, 
Oct. 14, p. 12). Freedom to think 
means freedom to create. 

There are many kinds of slavery. 
Of them all, slavery of the mind is 
surely the worst. And men whose 
minds are free will learn to break 
the bonds of any other slavery. 

oO ie o 

NEXT WEEK: What is education 
for? The free world seeks truth, the 
Communists instill propaganda. 





) Fe eamrage when you're day- 
dreaming, people say youre 
“building castles in Spain.” 

You might call Spain itself a castle! 
It’s a natural fortress in an important 
corner of the world—where two con- 
tinents (Europe and Africa) and 
two seas (Atlantic and Mediterra- 
nean) come together. 

Spain is a place you ought to know 
about. Last month Spain became our 
newest ally (see page 11). 


MOAT AND WAIL 


Take a look at the map above. 
The seas that nearly surround Spain 
form the castle’s moat. Like a castle 
wall is the Pyrenees mountain range. 
It stretches 240 miles and cuts off 
Spain from the rest of Europe. The 
range isn’t extremely high—not much 
more than 11,000 feet above the sea 
at the highest point. But it is hard 
to cross. There are only two good 
passes through this jagged mountain 
wall. Railways and roads have to 
skirt the range’s ends, near the seas. 

In the center of Spain rises a huge 
platform of land. This is the Meseta 


This week's unit symbol is a real 
castle in Spain—the thousand-year- 
old Alcazar at Segovia, where Queen 
Isabella lived in the time of Columbus. 
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Central—the main part of Spain’s 
natural “castle.” In Spanish, Meseta 
Central means “central plateau.” 

Much of the Meseta is a mile 
above the sea. Towering still higher 
—like watch towers for the Spanish 
“castle’—are more mountain peaks. 

Knobby with mountains and 
slashed with gorges, Spain has one 
of the most rugged landscapes in all 
Europe. This geography provides 
Spaniards with beautiful scenery— 
and big problems. Three of the big- 
gest are: 

TRANSPORT-It costs a lot of 
money to build roads and lay rail- 
ways across a countryside like 
Spain’s. Neighboring France, which 
is not much bigger than Spain, has 
six times as many miles of highways 
and twice as many miles of railroad 
track. Furthermore, Spanish roads 
and railways badly need repairs. 
Only a few thousand Spaniards own 
cars. Most people do their traveling 
by ox and mule. Many of Spain’s 
best mineral deposits lie untouched 
for lack of transport. Getting the 
ores shipped out would cost too 
much to make it worth-while. 

WATER-Spain is a dry country— 
and the mountains are to blame for 
this, too. They chill the rain-bearing 
winds which blow from the Atlantic 
Ocean, and make them drop most of 
their rain on Spain’s northern coast. 
Every year people in the rest of the 
country worry: “Will rains come?” 
In time of drought, cities run short 
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Map for World Week by Robert Winslow 


Bigger than any U. S. state except 
Texas, Spain covers about 195,000 
square miles. Spain’s population is 
28,000,000—four times that of Texas. 
Spain also controls some patches of 
land in Africa (area: 135,000 sq. mi., 
population: 1,600,000). 


of drinking water. Crops wilt and 
die. Recently Spain suffered through 
five years of drought—1947 to 1951. 

POWER — Mountain rivers give 
Spain much of its electricity. Hydro- 
electric plants harness the rushing 
river waters and transform their 
energy into electric power. When 
drought comes, the rivers run low. 
Power output dwindles. Factories 
shut down for lack of electricity to 
run machines. 

Suppose you took a trip to Spain. 
(About 80,000 Americans visited 
there last year.) You'd find four main 
regions: 

1. THE MESETA (central pla- 
teau) is the biggest. It covers more 
than half of all Spain. In the middle 
is Madrid, Spain’s capital and largest 
city (for a “look-in” on life in Ma- 
drid, see opposite page). But mast 
Spaniards live in the little villages 
which dot the yellow-brown land- 
scape. Some of the villagers grow 
wheat—Spain’s chief crop and food. 
This is risky. Droughts come often 
in the parched Meseta. There are 
few irrigation works. Many villagers 
tend flocks of sheep. Sheep need 
little drinking water and thrive on 
land too poor for crovs. Snain. @ 





leading wool-producer, has one sheep 
for every two Spaniards! 

The Meseta has a harsh climate. 
A brilliant sun beats down all the 
summer. Sometimes gusts of wind 
whip the dry earth into choking dust 
storms. Winters are bitter. 

2. THE MEDITERRANEAN 
COAST-—Spaniards who live here 
enjoy a pleasant climate. Summers 
are warm and rainless. Winters are 
mild and moist. To the north is Bar- 
celona, Spain’s only big industrial 
city. Here factories turn out tex- 
tiles—Spain’s leading manufactured 
product. To the south is Spain's 
“gardenland.” Farmers irrigate their 
land with water carried from moun- 
tain streams through canals built 
centuries ago. Big crops of vege- 
tables, fruits, nuts, figs, dates, and 
grapes ripen in the warm sunshine. 
Spain produces more oranges and 
lemons than any other European na- 
tion. Many are sold abroad. 

8. THE GUADALQUIVIR VAL- 
LEY—Spain’s biggest and richest 
valley is that of the Guadalquivir 
River (see map, p. 8). The river pro- 
vides water to irrigate farmlands, 
vineyards, and orchards. In places 
where the soil is too poor and the 
land too hilly for crops, Spaniards 
grow cork and olive trees. Spain 
turns out half the world’s olive oil 
and cork. Olive oil is the Spaniard’s 
“butter.” He uses it as a spread for 
bread and as cooking oil. 

4. THE NORTHERN COAST— 
Here’s a different kind of Spain— 
with little sunshine, but plenty of 
rain. Forests flourish in the well- 
watered soil. Sleek cattle graze in 
the green pastures. This is the only 
part of Spain which raises dairy 
cattle in large numbers. Here, too, 
most of Spain’s iron and coal is dug. 
Spain has many rich deposits of 
minerals, but its few mines, with 
their old-fashioned equipment, don’t 
produce enough to supply its indus- 
tries. 

TRADING WITH SPAIN 


Spain trades more with the U. S. 
than with any other nation. 

The chief items we buy from Spain 
are minerals (such as mercury, lead, 
tungsten), cork, fruits, and olives. 
Spain is the biggest olive-exporter in 
the world. From the U. S., Spaniards 
buy raw cotton for their textile mills, 
machinery for their industries. 


Unvevel werds in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 22. 


I Live in MADRID 


by MARIA CARMEN MORALES 
as told to Harrison Drummond 


REALLY look better than I do in 

the picture of me that you see 
above. It was taken in such bright 
sunlight that I couldn't help squint- 
ing. Not much rain falls in this part 
of Spain, and cloudy days are rare. 

Madrid, where I live, is the capital 
of Spain. It has about 1,600,000 peo- 
ple—more than any other Spanish 
city. It’s located almost in the cen- 
ter of our country. Roads and rail- 
way tracks radiate outward in all 
directions from Madrid, like spokes 
from the hub of a wheel. 


THE METRO 


Madrid is a modern city. There is 
a subway here which we call the 
Metro and there are many double- 
decked buses and street-cars. Ma- 
drid is beautiful, too. It has many 
fine-looking buildings. Its wide boule- 
vards are lined with fountains, me- 
morials, statues, and tall trees. 

The trees must be watered regu- 
larly because of Madrid's dry climate. 
Out city water is piped from streams 
in faraway mountains where it rains 
more often than it does here. But 
now we are going through another 
drought in this part of Spain. The 
government is talking of rationing 
water for us in Madrid. 


SAINT’S DAY 


I am 15 years old and, like many 
Spanish girls, I am named after a 
saint. Every saint has a special day 


on the calendar. We celebrate our 
Saint’s Day more than our own birth- 
day. My Saint’s Day is July 16. On 
that day, my friends come to the 
house, and I get many nice presents. 
Nearly all the people in our coun- 
try are Roman Catholics. Many fam- 
ilies have little chapels in their 
homes. But we do not. Mother and 
Father have religious services for us 
every day in the living room. 


SANTA SEMANA 


During Santa Semana (Holy 
Week) there are beautiful religious 
parades in Madrid. A statue of the 
Virgin Mary, dressed in brocaded 
robes and surrounded by lighted 
candles, is carried through the streets 
on a golden platform with a canopy 
over it. A band plays and people in 
costume march along with the pa- 
rade. 

I am a student in the Colegio de 
la Sagrada Corazon (Sacred Heart 
School) in Madrid. I study history, 
Latin, mathematics, French, gram- 
mar, and science. Classes at school 
last until noon. Then we are dis- 
missed for lunch. I usually eat lunch 
in the school cafeteria. 

After lunch we have classes again 
and sometimes we have sports. 
Tennis and basketball are our favor- 
ite sports at school. When school is 
over I go home to help mother with 
the housework, practice the piano, 
or do my homework. 


DINNER AT 10:30! 


Do you take a nap before your 
evening meal? I often do. I ually 
go to sleep about 5 and do not waken 
until nearly 9 p.m. I have time to 
nap because our family never eats 
dinner before 10:30 p.m. Most Span- 
ish families eat late dinners. The air 
is cooler after the sun goes down 
and it is pleasanter to eat then. After 
dinner, Spanish families like to stroll 
about the streets for a time before 
going to bed. 
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FRANCO: 


Lord 
of the 
Spanish 
‘*Castle ’’ 


“BQYRANCO! Franco! Franco!” 

In the heart of Madrid, Spain, 
the roars of a huge crowd rose to a 
balcony above. A short and rather 
tubby man stood there in military 
uniform. He smiled down on the 
cheering throng. 

This was a sort of birthday party 
for him. The people below were 
honoring the 17th anniversary of his 
government —the dictatorship that 
rules Spain. The man in the balcony 
was Francisco Franco. The date: 
October 1, 1953. 

On October 1, 1936, Franco was 
an army general leading a revolt 
against the Spanish government. 
His followers set up a rebel govern- 
ment with Franco as its head. In a 
long and bloody civil war, a million 
Spaniards perished. Fighting laid 
waste the land. In 1989 Franco’s 
forces won. Ever since he has been 
supreme boss. 


SPANIARD VS. SPANIARD 


What caused the civil war? 

The story goes back to 1931. In 
that year Spain’s last king, Alfonso 
XIII, fled the country. Spain became 
a republic. Those who wanted a re- 
public were a mixed group—Social- 
ists, Anarchists, Communists, trade 
unionists, and most of the liberal- 
thinking people in Spain. 

The republic made some drastic 
changes in Spanish life. It abolished 
titles of nobility. It took away large 
estates from wealthy owners and di- 
vided up the land among poor 
peasants. It took over property of 
the Roman Catholic Church, closed 
its schools, and forbade priests to 
teach. (The Catholic Church has long 
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FRANCO, dictator of Spain, reviews his army. Tanks shown are at least 15 
years old. Nearly all of Spain’s military equipment is old and out-of-date. 


held an important place in education 
and political affairs in Spain. ) 

Many Spaniards hated the new 
republic. Army leaders, wealthy 
landowners, industrialists, church- 


men, and noble families wanted to 
have a king again. They opposed 
the land reform plans. They wanted 


the Roman Catholic Church to have 
its traditional place in Spanish life. 

In 1936 they backed Franco in his 
fight to overthrow the republic. 
After his victory, Franco became dic- 
tator of Spain. He restored the pow- 
erful position of the church in Span- 
ish life. He handed back estates to 
the landowners. 

Spaniards call Franco El Caudillo 
(The Leader). His official title is 
Chief of State. He is prime minister, 
commander of the army, and head 
of Spain’s only political party, the 
Falange. Franco says Spain is a 
kingdom. But apparently he intends 
to rule for life. He has not yet chosen 
a king for Spain. 

Franco won't stand for any oppo- 
sition to his government. He permits 
no free elections. He censors the 
press and radio. He controls a large 
force of secret police to search out 
and arrest Spaniards who work 
against his rule. 


INSIDE FRANCO SPAIN 
What is Spain like today? 
Poverty is widespread. The stand- 

ard of living in Spain is one of the 
lowest in Western Europe. Recently 
the Spanish Chamber of Commerce 


estimated that the average skilled 
worker earned 11 cents an hour 
(compared to 41 cents in France, 
$1.66 in the U. S.). 

Seventy per cent of the Spanish 
people earn their living from the 
land. Yet only ten per cent own 
land. Most Spaniards in rural areas 
are “hired hands” who toil on large 
estates owned by a wealthy few. 
If a Spanish farm worker makes 50 
cents a day, he is lucky. 

According to U. N. figures, one 
Spaniard in four can’t read or write. 
The tuberculosis rate is one of the 
highest in the world. About 600,000 
families lack decent houses to live in. 
In Spanish cities, many people sleep 
four or five to a room. 

Spanish living conditions haven't 
improved much under Franco. But it 
isn't fair to blame all Spain’s prob- 
lems on him. Spain was a poverty- 
ridden nation before he took power. 
Its population has increased by 
2,000,000 since then. This year, 
drought struck Spain. Food produc- 
tion fell. Franco must import a mil- 
lion tons of wheat for his people. 

Franco is now 60 years old. He 
seems to be as firmly in power as 
ever. Recently he said: “Spain has 
achieved triumphs both at home and 
abroad unknown in our history since 
the 16th century.” (In the 16th cen- 
tury, Spain ruled the biggest over- 
seas empire of any nation in Eu- 
rope.) Franco's latest “triumph” (as 
he calls it) is his new defense agree- 
ment with the U. S. (see next page). 





SPAIN: 
Uncle Sam’s Newest Ally 


HATS the news about Spain? 
You can “read” it in the car- 
toon above. See the three hands? 
The one on top is the armored fist 
of Communist aggression, poised to 
strike at free Europe. In the lower 
part of the cartoon you see the U. S. 
reaching out to shake hands with 
Spain. 

That's the cartoonist’s way of tell- 
ing you: (1) that the U. S. and Spain 
are now partners, and (2) that the 
purpose of this partnership is to help 
defend Europe from the danger of 
Communist attack. 

This partnership began last month. 
The U. S. signed a 20-year agree- 
ment with Spain (see WW, Oct. 7, 
p. 6). Under it, we'll give Spain 
$226,000,000 to modernize its armed 


Bruce Russell in Les Angeles Times 


forces and boost its production. In 
return we'll get the use of about nine 
air and naval bases in Spain. (The 
locations of these bases haven't been 
announced. ) 

Today, Syain’s bases are too small 
and too poorly equipped to handle 
our big ships and bombers. We'll 
have to spend millions of dollars to 
improve them before they'll be of 
much use to us. Some will have to 
be built from scratch. Why do we 
want these bases? 

Our Government considers the 
Spanish bases as “extra insurance” 
in case of Communist attack on Eu- 
rope. The Spanish bases are in well- 
protected spots—distant from Com- 
munist territory and walled in by 
mountain ranges. These bases guard 
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the rear of southern Europe and the 
northwestern edge of Africa. They 
dominate the vital passageway be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Why did Spain agree to our use 
of its bases? 

The Spanish dictator Franco prob- 
ably figures it this way. “This new 
agreement with Uncle Sam is a bar- 
gain for me. It includes millions of 
dollars worth of aid to turn my poor- 
ly-equipped army into a powerful, 
modern force. It brings mighty U. S. 
forces into Spain to help protect my 
country. And to top it off, it’s a start 
toward getting me out of the ‘inter- 
national doghouse.’” 


“IN THE DOGHOUSE” 
Franco has been “in the dog- 
house” since World War II. During 


that war Franco sympathized with 


the Nazi-Germans and Fascist Ital- 
ians, who had sent troops to help 
him win his revolt. Germany and 
Italy were foes of the Western Allies. 
The Allies deeply resented Franco's 
help to their enemies. Spain, how- 
ever, never declared war on the 
Western Allies. 

At the end of World War II the 
U. N. didn’t want Spain as a mem- 
ber. In fact the U. N. asked its mem- 
bers to call their ambassadors home 
from Spain as a sign of disapproval 
of Franco and his dictatorial govern- 
ment. The U. S. and others did so. 

Franco sat tight and waited. The 
world situation changed. Russia 
grabbed control of Eastern Europe. 
Western Europe and the U. S. began 
working together to block Commu- 
nist aggression. Many people asked, 
“How about Spain? Wouldn't she 
be a useful ally against the Reds?” 

Three years ago the U. S. Con- 
gress approved a plan to send $62,- 
500,000 worth of economic aid to 
Spain. This was the first help Spain 
got from any of the Western Allies. 
Soon after, the U. N. Assembly saia 
it was all right for member-nations 
to have ambassadors in Spain again. 
In 1951 the U. S. sent an ambassador 
to Spain for the first time since 1945. 

Now comes our new agreement 
with Franco, aimed at making the 
“castle” of Spain into a modern 
stronghold. This agreement does not 
pledge the U. S. to come to Spain's 
aid in case of attack. It does not 
make Spain a member of NATO. But 
it does bring Spain into the defense 
of free Europe. (See next page.) 
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THE NATO WALL 


Can it hold back Red invaders? 


HAT white line on the map above 
is the “NATO wall.” 

It isn’t a wall of brick or stone. 
But it’s the outer edge of a “wall” of 
troops and bases and fortified places 
that the free world is building. The 
purpose of this wall is to keep the 
Russian - controlled “Communist 
world” from bursting into Western 
Europe. The “NATO wall” is the 
free world’s defense line in Europe. 

Not all of the nations east of the 
wall are ruled by Russia. Sweden 
and Finland both aim to stay free 
of Soviet control. But they haven't 
allied themselves openly with the 
free world. 


Not all of the nations west of the 
wall are helping to defend it. Atba- 
nia is < Soviet satellite. Ireland and 
Switzerland oppose communism, but 
they’re staying neutral. 


THE “OUTSIDE PARTNERS” 


The chain of defenses guarding 
free Europe includes three “outside 
partners.” 

One is West Germany. It has no 
armed forces but is the location of 
the main defense forces in Western 
Europe. Another is Yugoslavia. It has 
a Communist government but won't 
yield to Russian control. Yugosla- 
via has defense agreements with the 










U. S. and Britain, who provide aid to 
Yugoslavia’s armed forces. 

The third—and newest—“outside 
partner” is Spain. Spain recently 
gave the U. S. the use of Spanish 
bases in return for U. S. military aid 
(see preceding page). 

None of the three “outside part- 
ners” belongs to NATO, which is the 
heart of the defense of Western 
Europe. 


What Is NATO? 

NATO is the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. This is a “de- 
fense club” organized to protect free 
Europe. NATO’s members are the 
nations which have signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty. The treaty was writ- 
ten in 1949. It pledges all the signing 
nations to go into action together to 
protect any one of them from attack 
in Europe. The treaty also pledges 
the signing nations to work together 
in building a powerful armed force 
for protection from aggression. 


Who Belongs to NATO? 

There are 14 NATO nations. They 
are the U. S., Canada, Iceland, Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Denmark, Portugal, Greece, and 
Turkey. All but the first four are on 
the continent of Europe. 


Why Are We in NATO? 

By joining NATO, we Americans 
pledged ourselves, for the first time 
in our history, to defend nations out- 
side the Western Hemisphere. Why? 
We know that if Communists 
grabbed the nations of free Europe, 
we'd lose our most powerful allies. 
Suppose the Reds controlled all of 
Europe’s manpower, industries, food 
resources, and raw materials. Then 
the Communist world could out- 
produce the U. S. 


How Is NATO Run? 


The North Atlantic Council is the 
“boss” of NATO. It consists of top 
cabinet officials from each nation. 
The Council meets regularly, confers 
with military leaders, and issues or- 
ders. The NATO staff, headed by a 
secretary-general (Lord Ismay of 
Britain), sees that the Council’s 
orders are carried out. 

The top military leaders of NATO 
are two Americans. One is U. S. Gen- 
eral Alfred M. Gruenther. His title is 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 
(SACEUR). He commands NATO 

(Continued on page 21) 








Should Teens Vote, Too? 


“Yes!” say Junior 
Statesmen of America 


EXT Tuesday, November 3, is 
Election Day. 

Teen-agers will vote in only one 
U. S. state—Georgia, where the mini- 
mum voting age is 18. All other states 
require voters to be at least 21 years 
old. 

But teen voting is a “live” issue in 
several states. Last fall a proposal to 
lower the voting age to 18 almost 
won out in South Dakota. And 
in California, teen-agers themselves 
have launched a movement to win 
the privilege of the ballot-box. 


JSA OF CALIFORNIA 


The teen-agers are the 2,500 high 
school boys and girls who belong to 
the Junior Statesmen of America 
(JSA). The Junior Statesmen work 
together to help one another become 
better citizens. Most live in Calli- 
fornia, where JSA has chapters in 80 
high schools. 

JSA clubs meet weekly to discuss 
political affairs. Twice a year JSA 
holds a state convention. There, hun- 
dreds of delegates from local clubs 
meet and set up a “teen-age legis- 
lature.” The “legislature” debates im- 
portant political issues of California 
and the U. S. 

A year ago the Junior Statesmen 
held #2 convention at Bakersfield, 
Calif. They debated the question: 
“Should teens vote, too?” 

“No!” argued some of the dele- 
gates. “Voting is too big a responsi- 
bility. We teens haven't enough ex- 
perience in life to think straight on 
political matters. We should wait 
until we’re 21 as our elders did.” 

“Yes!” argued other delegates. 
“We teens already have most duties 
and rights of citizens. We're expected 
to pay taxes and carry out military 
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service. We should be allowed to 
vote when we reach age 18.” 

The “Yes” group won out. The 
convention passed a resolution favor- 
ing teen-age voting. Then it called 
on Junior Statesmen to back a cam- 
paign to amend the California state 
constitution so as to lower the voting 
age from 21 to 18. 


THE INITIATIVE 


To carry out their campaign, the 
Junior Statesmen used the initiative. 
The citizens of California and a 
number of other states have this 
right. Here’s how it works. 

Suppose a group of citizens have a 
proposal to amend their state consti- 
tution. They can circulate petitions 
requesting that their proposal be put 
on the ballot at election-time. If 
enough registered voters in the state 
sign the petitions, the proposal is 
placed on the ballot to be voted on 
by all voters. (In California, the 
number of voters’ signatures re- 
quired on an initiative petition must 
be equal to eight per cent of the 
votes cast for Governor in the last 
previous election. ) 

The Junior Statesmen had their 
proposal printed on thousands of pe- 
titions. But when they set out to 
gather signatures, they ran smack 
up against a big obstacle. By law, 


only registered voters may circulate 
the petitions and ask for signatures 
Of course, none of the Junior States- 
men were old enough to register to 
vote. 

They didn’t give up. They won 
the aid of their parents, teachers, 
friends, and many others to circulate 
the petitions. Newspapers and radio 
and TV stations backed the JSA 
campaign with publicity. Civic clubs 
gave support. 

The campaign lasted five months. 
Then came the deadline for turning 
in the petitions. The Junior States- 
men found they had lost the first 
round in their battle for teen-age 
voting. They hadn't enough signa- 
tures to get their proposal on the 
ballot for next Election Day. 

But they had learned a lot about 
how the constitution and voting sys- 
tem works in their state. They had 
started Californians thinking about 
votes for teens. The JSA’s work may 
yet bear fruit. 

So Junior Statesmen aren't dis- 
heartened as they go on to other 
projects to carry out their motto: 
“Make Democracy Work!” 

—Bos STEARNS 


This week World Week presents its 
“AWARD FOR AMERICAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP” to the Junior Statesmen of 
America, San Francisco, California. 





Mechanical “Doll” 


yew the experts on the TV quiz 
show, What's My Line?, would 
have trouble guessing the occupa- 
tion of pretty, young Lucille Pietril 
She’s a mechanical engineer and do- 
ing all right, too. 

We met Lucille at a Chrysler auto 
show in New York City. She was 
answering visitors’ technical ques- 
tions about Chrysler's special new 
sports car, hand-built by Ghia. When 
we first saw her standing by the 
streamlined car, we thought she 
must be some glamorous model 
hired to pose with the racy car. But 
when we heard her rapid-fire an- 
swers to visitors’ questions, we knew 
better. 

“How did you happen to become 
a mechanical engineer?” we asked. 

“That's a long story,” she replied 
smiling. 

This is a summary of what she 
told us: 

Lucille Pietri graduated from John 
J. Pershing High School in Detroit 
in 1944. In school she took four years 
of mathematics and two years of 
science. “They were my favorite 
courses,” she said. She also enjoyed 
a course in preflight aeronautics and 
another one in drafting. Lucille also 
found time to be a member of her 
school’s Speakers’ Bureau and to 
sing in local choral groups. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


“It was lucky I took the right 
courses in high school—math and 
science—because I didn’t know what 
I wanted to become until I was a 
senior,” Lucille said. 

“Then I took the Board of Edu- 
cation aptitude tests to see what 
career I might be fitted for. The tests 
indicated that I had special inter- 
ests and abilities in the fields of sci- 
ence and engineering. The vocational 
counselor advised me to visit the 
offices of the Chrysler Corporation 
in Detroit to talk over my future.” 

Lucille followed this advice and 
learned about Chrysler's “co-op” pro- 
gram to help future engineers earn 


while they learn. Students who are 
accepted for this special Chrysler 
program study at such colleges as 
Wayne University, University of De- 
troit, and University of Cincinnati. 

At Wayne the school year is di- 
vided into three semesters. One 
semester the student studies in col- 
lege; the next semester he works at 
a Chrysler plant. (The student’s 
study-work program lasts the year 
around. ) 

Lucille was accepted for this pro- 
gram by Chrysler and by Wayne 
University. She started her semester 
of work at Chrysler as soon as she 
finished high school. There were five 
girls in her class; the rest of the stu- 
dents were boys. 


EARNING WHILE LEARNING 


Lucille took six years to finish her 
work-study course. During her se- 
mesters at Chrysler, she worked in 
a machine shop; tested metals in a 
laboratory; did research in an elec- 
troplating laboratory; worked in the 
time-study department; did corro- 
sion testing in a laboratory; tested 
the composition of metals to see if 
they were up to specifications; and 
ran tests on oils, lubricants, and elec- 
troplating solutions. 

When Lucille received her college 
diploma as a mechanical engineer in 
1950, she’d had three years of prac- 
tical experience at Chrysler. 

She received a regular salary for 
her work. This included a five-cent- 
an-hour pay raise twice a year dur- 
ing the entire college work period, 
as well as the substantial general 
raises that Chrysler workers re- 
ceived. These earnings helped to buy 
her clothes and to pay her expenses 
in college. 

College was not “all work and no 
play” for Lucille, however. She 
found time to be a member of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
and of Wayne University’s Engi- 
neering Society. 





Unusual werds in thfs issue are defined and 
peeneunced on page 22. 


Lucille Pietri, mechanical engineer, 
explains workings of an auto engine. 


In 1950 Lucille became a techni- 
cal writer for a Detroit trade journal 
(Ward's Automotive Reports), which 
goes to automobile executives, deal- 
ers, engineers, and others in the auto- 
mobile business. She wrote articles 
and prepared charts based on pro- 
duction figures and technical infor- 
mation. 

Lucille left that job last December 
to work for the Chrysler Corporation 
as a technical writer in its Technical 
Data and Information Department. 

“Is there a bright future for quali- 
fied girls in engineering?” we asked. 


OPENINGS FOR GIRLS 

“As you know, we need thousands 
of additional young engineers,” Lu- 
cille said. “At the very time when 
both factory and Government needs 
for engineers are growing by leaps 
and bounds, our colleges are turning 
out fewer and fewer of them. 

“There are good opportunities for 
girls in engineering. When the need 
for engineers is so great, it’s natural 
that companies are interested in en- 
couraging some qualified girls to 
enter this expanding field. After all, 
in times of world crisis, many male 
engineers are drafted.” 

“Did you find the college courses 
in engineering on the rugged side?” 

“No more so than the boys did,” 
Lucille answered. “Some professors 
went out of their way to help me 
because I was a girl. They wanted 
to be sure I understood what I was 
studying. Other professors made 
things a little difficult. I had to learn 
how to ‘take it, just as boy engi- 
neering students do. But I did the 
best I could, and everything worked 
out all right.” 





Q. My problem isn’t a “kid broth- 
er,” but an older brother who makes 
my life miserable. He laughs at my 
friends, criticizes my appearance, 
and influences my parents to be very 
strict with me. What can I do? 


A. Are you sure that you aren't 
misinterpreting your brother's atti- 
tude toward you? Of course he may 
be kidding you about your friends 
and your appearance just to get a 
“rise” out of you. If so, and you're 
flustered by his remarks and his 
“cracks,” he'll probably keep on 
teasing. But if you stay calm and 
unruffled, his kidding will soon lose 
its kick! 

On the other hand, your brother 
may have your best interests at heart. 
Chances are he has “been around” 
more than you have. He’s probably 
learned something about what “goes” 


and what doesn’t “go” with the 
high school crowd. He’s had a chance 


to see the value of a good reputa- 
tion. So his criticism and “strictness” 
may really be evidence of his “big 
brother” affection for you. In that 
case, there are lots of girls who'd 
like to be in your shoes. 


Q. I don't like the way our history 
teacher loads us with homework. She 
seems to think that all we have to do 
is to prepare her assignments. We've 
complained about it, but she won't 
listen to reason. What can we do to 
make her understand our point of 
view? 

A. Are you sure your teacher is 
making unreasonable demands? Or 
are you shirking your responsibility 
to her? It’s often true that the finer 
the teacher, the greater will be the 
demands she makes on herself and 
the greater the demands she makes 
on her students. Both sides must help 
carry the “load.” And don’t forget— 


she has to correct 20 or more papers 
for every one you write! 

Teachers are just like other peo- 
ple. They're earnest and conscien- 
tious about the work they've chosen. 
Like all of us, they want to be liked. 
With the cooperation of their stu- 
dents they can do a better job of 
teaching. So try to remember that 
teachers have headaches and heart- 
aches, just as you do, and that they 
have homework—and housework, too. 

You don’t have to be an “apple 
polisher” to get along with your 
teacher. But you should treat her 
with the respect due her position, 
age, experience, and greater know!- 
edge. 

If and when you do have a real 
difference of opinion, make an ap- 
pointment to see her privately. Don't 
argue with her in front of the class, 
or gossip about her after class. When 
you talk with her, listen to her side. 
Then give her facts to back up your 
side--if you can produce them! She'll 
appreciate your effort to “clear 
things up” and together you can 
make your complaints a matter of 
ancient history. 


If you have questions you 
would like to see answered in 
“Ask Gay Head,” write: Gay 
Head, World W eek, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Vandal Scandal 


“The police are investigating the 
smashing of stained glass windows 
in a Baptist church. . . .” 

“School children joined yesterday 
in a drive to keep Central Park from 
being defaced by vandals. .. .” 

“Hundreds of tulips were ripped 
out of gardens in Scott Park and 
lawn beds in front of adjacent City 
Hall last night as the climax of a 
series of raids on gardens that started 
last week... .” 

“9:30 Curfew 
Vandals. . . .” 

These are only a few of the numer- 
ous reports of vandalism which have 
appeared in newspapers this year. 


Revived to Curb 


1. How are you going to celebrate 
Halloween? By doing something 


constructive that you'll be proud of 
later? Or by rowdyism and damaging 
someone else's property? Can you 
have fun without being destructive? 
Is there anything funny about de- 
stroying property? 

2. Is vandalism a problem in your 
community? If vandals damage a 
park or public building, do you 
think: “Oh, the city has lots of 
money. They ¢an pay for it.” Or do 
you remember: “Say, Dad may have 
to pay more taxes on account of this.” 

3. If you found people abusing 
property, what would you do? Would 
you ignore them because what they 
do is “none of your business”? What 
could you say to them that might 
make them realize that destruction 
isn’t funny? 

4. Have you ever seen students 
misusing school property? What do 
you think would be the best way to 
stop such misuse? Penalties and 
fines? Student and faculty “police- 
men”? Editorials in the school news- 
paper pointing out the facts (cost in 
dollars and a reminder that the 


money comes from your father’s 
pocket ‘in the form of taxes)? Indi- 
vidual pledges from the students to 
protect their school property? Would 
you make such a pledge—and keep 
it? 


If you have ideas for a prob- 
lem to be discussed in “How 
Would You Solve. It?” write: 
“How Would You Solve It?” 
World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 








-«. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editer, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Upon reading your article in the Sep- 
tember 23 issue of World Week about 
“Pennies for Korea” (WW, Sept. 23, 
p. 17) a group of students in our school 
decided to form a club also. We would 
like to know the address of some Ko- 
rean school that needs help. 

Rose Ingram 
Jackson Junior High School 
Pasadena, Téxas 


Dear Editors 

Would you please send me the name 
and address of a school in war-torn 
Korea? Our Sunday School would like 
to send school supplies to them. 

Barbara Hitchcock 
Pasadena, Texas 

The American-Korean Foundation, 
which administers a large U. S. aid pro- 
gram to Korea, has promised to help 
locate South Korean schools for “adop- 
tion.” If any other readers wish to start 
a similar project, we suggest they write 
to: Mr. Robertson M. Fort, Assistant 
Executive Director, American-Korean 
Foundation, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Another agency that 
ships clothing, shoes, and similar items 
to Korea is American Relief for Korea, 
which receives supplies at any of the 
following addresses: (1) 10901 Russet 
St., Oakland, Calif.; (2) 4578 Worth 
St., Los Angeles, Calif.; (3) 3146 Lucas 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; (4) 1600 Tchou- 
pitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; (5) 
52-15 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, L. I., 
N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Our class has studied World Week 
of Sept. 30. We wondered how the 
prisoners (WW, Sept. 30, p. 5) were 
able to tear up sheets, uniforms, and 
basketball shirts to make the flag. 

Did the prisoners play basketball? 

Who furnished the red shirts and 
equipment? 

We would also like to know how they 
were able to sew it and how he could 
wear it so long without being dis- 
covered. 

World History Class 
Shelby (Mont.) High School 


Although we have no further infor- 
mation than what was published with 
the picture of Lieut. Izbicky’s prison- 
camp-made American flag, the fact is 
that in many prison camps in Korea 
there were recreation programs. 

Furthermore, though the camps were 
guarded, the prisoners inside were not 
under constant supervision in all their 
activities. We suggest you inquire from 

(Continued on page 18) 
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. Comic Skelton. 

. “Bravo” in Spanish. 

. Dag ae ae is its 
Secretary- : 

. Delaware (abbr.). 

. Man of science on Ford 

Theatre, __. K. Marshall. 

F rhe uency Modulation 


ucille Ball and Desi 
. Strong winds. 


. Dress. 
. Ralph Edwards emcee’s 
This Is Life. 


. a. 
32, riend Irma. 
. Not in. - 


. This symbol appears on 
a doctor's prescription. 
. Hello. 


37. Nickname for Nancy. 


. A star of the Colgate 
Comedy Hour, 
Cantor. 


. Noah’s 3 

. Prefix meaning “two.” 

. Newspaper of the air: 
Meet the i 

. Once more. 

. Musical show: Your Hit 


. Emcee ames on 
Chance of a Lifetime. 


. Coming soon: TV. 
. Unit of weight. 
. Short for laboratory. 
. Funnymen Bob and —_. 
. Eyes (French). 

2. Chemical symbol for 


. Senior (abbr.). 

. “Mama’s” family name. 
. A Date with J 

. Mr. Television, “Uncle 


. Star of You Bet Your 


. Poem. 

. Bind together. 
. Comic 

. Negative answer. 
. Not pa. 
. Entreaty. 
. Kukla, 

. Make a mistake. 

. Master Surgeon Dentist 


. Relatives. 
. Harrisburg is its capital 


. Point on compass. 
. Paid notice. 
. Chemical symbol for 


. Electrified particle. 

. Perform. 

. Arrived (abbr.). 

. Male star of Those Two, 


Pinky ‘ 


. Limited (abbr.). 

. Preposition: at. 

. Fairy. 

. Democrat (abbr.). 





Aldrich. 

















Video Varieties 


By William Bennett 
St. Mary's Academy 


Little Falls, New York 


®% Starred words refer te television 












































silver. 





























Life. 
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Shriner. 
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and Ollie. 


(abbr.). 


(abbr. ). 


STUDENTS ore invited te submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each putzie should be built around one subject, 
which mey be drawn from Histery, Art, Science, or any field of knowl 
. Era. edge. Maximum ebout 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related te 
the theme. Fer any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
Keep « copy as puxzies cannot be returned. Give name, address, school, 
and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 33 W. 42 St., New York 


nickel, 36, N. Y. Anewers in next week's issue. 

















A Workbook Page for the Unit on Spain 





YEARLY RAINFALL 


TT] above 32 inches 
Be (G-32 inches 
SR under ! 6 inches 








|. PLAY THE MAP GAME 

l. Write “Spain,” “France,” and “Portugal” along the 
shoreline of each of those three countries. 

2. Label the sea areas around Spain. 


3. Write “wet” in the part of Spain that gets the most 
rainfall. 


4. Write “dry” on the parts of Spain that get the 
least rainfall. 


5. Boston gets about 50 inches of rain a year; Chicago 
gets about 30; Phoenix, Ariz., gets about 15. Which of 
these three U. S. cities gets about the same annual rain- 
fall as the capital city of Spain? 

6. With your pencil, shade the approximate region 
of the Pyrenees Mountains. 


7. Draw a dash line to show the approximate route 
that a U. S. ship would take to go to Barcelona. 


ll. POSTCARD FROM SPAIN 


Suppose a friend of yours sent this postcard message 
to you from Spain. Catch the mistakes! Write between 
the lines the correct word or words to be substituted 
for any words in italics that are wrong. 


“Entering Spain from France, we skirted the edge 
of the Alps Mountains and then headed for Seville, 
Spain’s largest city. We were surprised to see that most 


Spaniards travel by auto. We found Spain’s capital to 





be a modern city with paved streets and many fine 
buildings. On the way home we passed through the 
Guadalquivir valley, in northeastern Spain.” 


il. 1S 1T A FACT? 


Write T in the space if the statement is true. Write 
F if it is false. 


__1. Spain’s leading manufactured goods are textiles. 
2. Olive oil is widely used in Spain in place of butter. 
3. Spain uses the most modern machinery in its’ 

mining industries. 
. Most of the Spanish people are of the Roman 
Catholic religion. 
. Practically all Spanish adults can read and write. 
. The central part of Spain is a lowland. 
. Most Spaniards live in little villages. 
. Sheep-raising is an important Spanish industry. 
9. Spain is a leading cork producer. 


—_10. Spain has no iron and coal deposits. 


IV. NAME YOUR CHOICE 


Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 


—_l. The Spanish people call Franco: (a) Il Duce; 
(b) El Caudillo; (c) King. 

2. Which pair of countries helped Franco gain rule 
over Spain? (a) Italy and Germany; (b) Britain 
and the U. S.; (c) Russia and Poland. 

__3. Which is a British fortress south of Spain? (a) 
Gibraltar; (b) Corsica; (c) Malta. 
. The Spanish bases gained in the UV. S.-Spanish 
agreement guard all the following areas except: 
(a) rear of southwest Europe; (b) northwest edge 
of Africa; (c) Baltic Sea. 

5. Which countries are not included in NATO? 
(a) U. S. and Britain; (b) Finland and Sweden; 
(c) France and Belgium. 


V. PUT YOUR THINKING CAP ON 


Should Spain be admitted to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization? Why or why not? 
(Answer on a separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions II, III, and IV. Total, 100. 





Portraits That Speak 


OOD portrait photographers know 
that a photograph of a person's face 
can do more than catch the person's 
appearance. A_ successful portrait 
“speaks”; it suggests character, per- 
sonality, mood. 

The picture below was taken by 
Doug Van Orden, age 17, a student at 
Dorsey High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Look at it carefully. What does 
it suggest to you? Can you guess what 
this little girl was thinking of when 
Doug photographed her? Is she a tom- 
boy—or “all girl”? Is she thoughtful and 
quiet—or is she ready to spring up and 
run away at any moment? Your answers 
to these questions might make a short 
story or essay. The fact that the picture 
itself suggests so many questions is a 
tribute to the photographer. 


Traveling Salon 


Doug's portrait won Second Prize in 
the Portrait Division of the 1953 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards. It is 
now one of the more than 20 photo- 
graphs that comprise the “Traveling 
Salon” of award-winning pictures from 
the 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. The Salon is now touring the 
country and has been or will be on 
view at high schools in almost every 


The Salon pictures, which represent 
a cross-section of the photographic work 
being done by U. S. high school stu- 
dents, are worth studying carefully. 
They include a variety of photographic 
subjects—from news and action shots 
to portraits, experimental photography, 
and still life. 


Of Interest to You 


e Perhaps this year one of your 
photographs may be included in a 
nation-wide exhibition of prize-winning 
photographs by high school students. 
The 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards were announced in the October 
14 issue of this magazine. Be sure to 
send for your copy of the 1954 rules 
booklet if you haven’t done so already. 
There are numerous cash and product 
awards offered in each of 14 different 
classifications and you can win as much 
as $150 in any one of these classifica- 
tions. Seniors are eligible to compete 
for a scholarship offered by the Art 
Center School, Los Angeles, California. 


e And don’t forget! A new issue of 
the Camera Club Exchange Bulletin 
will be coming out shortly. To receive 
a Bulletin, send us news of your Camera 
Club—your projects, activities, and or- 
ganization. Write: Ernest Pascucci, 
Photography Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS. Portrait by Doug Van Orden, Dorsey H.S., Los An- 
geles, Calif., won a Second Prize in 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 


Say What You Please 
(Continued from page 16) 


freed PWs in your own locality as to 
how the details of their prison-camp 
life was organized.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I think World Week is a very nice 
magazine. The news and stories are all 
very good. Most of all I like the stories 
written by the boys and girls of differ- 
ent countries. 

I think World Week makes social 
studies much more interesting and 
easier to learn. The sports page and 
Career Club feature are all very inter- 
esting. 

Would you tell if you can how could 
I write to some of the boys and girls 
that write the letters from all countries? 

Barbara Corey 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


We publish the addresses of foreign 
boys and girls interviewed whenever 
they are available. See, for instance, 
WW, Sept. 16, p. 17, and WW, Oct. 7, 
p. 23.—Ed. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii iTeps, don’t miss. iiGood. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama: “Julius Caesar. hvrrr 
The Cruel Sea. “#v¥The Actress. 
“~-Roman Holiday. “The All- 
American. “Take the High Ground. 
wive-Big Leaguer. “Island in the 
Sky. “Plunder of the Sun. “#Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae. “Dangerous Cross- 
ing. “Desperate Moment. “Arrow- 
head. “Man from the Alamo. “War 
of the Worlds. “Spaceways. “Terror on 
a Train. 

Musical: “The 
vverr Lili. “Little 
“So This Is Love. 

Comedy: “Captain Paradise. -v“ 
The Titfield Thunderbolt. “She Had to 
Say Yes. 

Documentary: “A Queen Is 
Crowned. “The Sea Around Us. 
Below the Sahara. 


Band Wagon. 
Boy Lost. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


Q. What is the average number of 
calories a teen-age boy needs each day? 


A. Between the ages of 13 and 15, 
the average boy needs about 3200 
calories a day. Between the ages of 16 
and 20, his calorie requirement goes up 
to about 3800. Boys who are very active 
in sports may need even more. 


Q. I have freckles. Even though I 
use a freckle cream, the freckles don't 
go away. How can I remove them? 


A. No one has yet discovered a way 
to make freckles vanish, so don’t waste 
your money on freckle creams. But why 
worry about them? Freckles give you 


a healthy, outdoor look which most 
people think is attractive. Keep your 
skin clear and fresh-looking and forget 
about your freckles. 


Q. In one of your columns you said 
that a bus or car is not a place to read. 
Is it all right if you wear glasses? 


A. No. It’s even worse, because your 
eyes are already weak enough to re- 
quire the help of glasses. The motion 
of the car or bus makes it difficult for 
your eyes to focus on the printed page 
and thus strains them even more. 


Hi-ya, Honey! . . . A sweet and tasty 
way to help put on pounds is to dribble 
honey on your cereal, on bread and 
butter, on hot cakes and waffles, on ice 
cream, and into a glass of cold milk. 

. + e 


Emergencies Won't Wait . . . That's 
why it’s a good idea to check over your 


medicine chest for first aid supplies. 
These should include at least the essen- 
tials—sterilized cotton, iodine, hydrogen 
peroxide, gauze pads, adhesive tape 
and bandage strips, and an ointment 
for burns. Cuts, scratches, burns and 
scalds are the most common type of 
home accidents among teen-agers. No 
matter how minor a cut or scratch 
seems, it should be cared for at once, to 
prevent infection. 
oO >. = 

Water, water everywhere— 

But how much do you drink? 

Several glassfuls every day 

Help keep you in the pink! 


Sprouting “Wings”? . . . Habitual 
poor posture may weaken the chest and 
back muscles in such a way that the 
shoulder blades protrude like “wings.” 
They're anything but angelic looking, 
so use this exercise to correct them: 

Stand erect, with chin up and hips 
tucked in. Let your arms hang relaxed 
at your side. Now try hard to bring the 
shoulder blades together. Hold the 
position for a count of five, then relax. 
Do this exercise about ten times in the 
morning and ten times at night. You 
may feel a slight strain the first day or 
so because of the pull on the back 
muscles, but it will disappear as you 
continue the exercise. 








Most Popular 
Guy in the Crowd 


Jimmy's making extra money 
and winning prizes, too! 


Jimmy F 7 DAD SAYS T's 
PRECISION 











THESE / REAL PROFES- 
ENLARGE- \SIONAL JOB, 
MENTS ARE ) SON. YOU 
BEAUTIFUL / OUGHT TO 
ENOUGH < ENTER SCME 
TO FRAME, ) CONTESTS, 
LIKE 
SCHOLASTICS. 


Free! 


THIS WEEK, TOO. TUL 
MAKE EVEN MORE 
) NEXT WEEK. ALL THE 
‘KIDS WANT 





AREN'T THEY SweLLT VIM PROUD TO AWARD \ THANKS. TOWE ITAL Y 
AND I MADE®5.20 | YOU THIS SCHOLARSHIP ) TO MY FR ENLARGER... 


FOR YOUR PRIZE- 
WINNING ENLARGEMENT 


WHAT'CHA GOT, ) THE NEW FR ENLARGER, 


GEE, JIMMY, WEY, Wit \ ALL I DID WAS 
you TE 











THE SENSATIONAL 


new @ enlarger 
ONLY 





“LITTLE MAN” UGHT PULL Make your own enlargements right at home! Remem- 
ht glows in the dark! — ber, you're missing half the fun of photography if you 
don’t enlarge your own pictures. It's so easy . . . the 36 
ere ue 8 ——page instruction booklet shows you how. Look for the FR 
"95 Brock Ave, @t your favorite photo store, 
Mow York 51, N.Y. 








(Mon too of the fomous FR Home Developing ond Printing Kite 





Charlie, My Boy! 


UNNY, how you really don’t know 

about an athlete until you talk to 
him. For example, we'd heard how 
Charles Elvin Powell had jumped direct 
from Point Loma High School (San 
Diego, Calif.) into pro football with the 
San Francisco 49-ers—a tremendous 
leap, indeed. 

But until we met Charlie the other 
day, we didn’t know that he’s also had 
a pro boxing career (one fight, but a 
career), has had a shot at minor league 
baseball, and once heaved the 12-lb. 
shot-put 57’ 10”. 

Charlie’s playing his second season 
at end for the 49-ers, and he could be 
the strongest man in the National Foot- 
ball League. He stands merely 6’ 8”, 
weighs 220, and has the grip of a bear. 
His teammates call him “The Hands.” 
After “mitting” him, we had to take 
notes left-handed. Reminded us of the 
time we shook hands with Johnny 
Davis, world champion weight-lifter. 

Charlie told us that, as the oldest boy 
among seven children, he had to spurn 
college after high school graduation two 
years ago. “My father’s a cement fin- 
isher,” he explained, “and it was impor- 
tant for me to help out by earning a 
living.” 

What were his qualifications for a 
job? Well, at Point Loma High, Charlie 
had been Mr. Sport himself. There he 
tossed the shot-put 57-10, raced 100 
yards in 9.8, made All-Southern Cali- 
fornia in football, was a clouting out- 
fielder in baseball, and chipped in with 
a dandy game of basketball, too. 

“I decided to try my lot in pro base- 
ball,” he told us. “I signed with the 
St. Louis Browns and went to spring 
training with their Stockton (Calif.) 
team. I played part of the year, but 
early that summer (1952) I had a 
chance to go to the 49-ers’ training 
camp. I was just 20 then and everyone 
else was older and had played college 
ball. But I made the squad as a defen- 
sive énd and I’ve been with them ever 
since.” 

Charlie is a restless fellow. No in- 
activity for him. Last winter he started 
training for the prize ring and signed 
for a professional bout. “I fought a draw 
with Fred Taylor, but I broke my hand 
in that very first fight and I haven't 
been back in the ring since,” he said. 

The enormous San Diegan saves the 
savage in him now for the football field. 
He reasons: “Everybody's tough in pro 
football, so you’ve got to be tougher. 
You can’t loaf, either. If you let up, you 
might not be able to get up.” 

It’s not all knocks and blocks, how- 
ever. When we met Charlie, he'd just 


come from a two-hour meeting and 
under his arm was a looseleaf notebook. 
“Going to school again?” we asked. 

“Certainly,” he said. “Once a week 
we have a test on play assignments. 
And for each wrong answer, we get 
fined a minimum of $5. That’s one way 
to make sure we learn our lessons.” 

Charlie has gotten to see the country 
with the San Francisco team. One week 
New York, the next Los Angeles and 
all around the loop. Quite the life for a 
21-year-old. At home and in the hotels, 
Charlie rooms with Joe (Jet) Perry, the 
49-ers’ veteran yardage collector. 

In his spare time—and there's plenty 
of it on the road—Charlie sees as many 
as three movies a day. He favors Rich- 
ard Widmarkand Gloria Grahame. He's 
a bop and jazz man, too. 


SHORT SHOTS 


> On the opening day of the World 
Series, the Yankees made a move that 
might mean another five pennants— 
starting about three years from now. 
The “move” was a dip into their treas- 


Though 31 years old and a pro for 
nearly 10 years, Otto Graham is better 
than ever. At last count, the great Cleve- 
land Browns’ quarterback was complet- 
ing 70% of his passes, giving the 
Browns an unbeaten-untied early record. 


SPORTS 


ury for $100,000. That’s what they 
forked over to sign the fabulous kid 
clouter, Frank Leja, a 17-year-old grad- 
uate of Holyoke (Mass.) High School. 

Though our spies tell us that the sum 
involved was closer to $60,000, that 
still makes Frankie the biggest bonus 
baby in Yankee history. Baby? He stands 
6’ 4” and weighs a hefty 210! 

At Yankee Stadium, we asked Paul 
Krichell, the famous scout, why the 
Yankees went so high for an untried kid. 

“Look,” explained the discoverer of 
Lou Gehrig, “this kid is just 17 and he’s 
already hitting ‘em into our bullpen! 
Right now, he’s only using his arms to 
hit with. Can you imagine what he'll do 
once we teach him how to put his entire 
body into the swing? Why, he'll be 
knocking “em over the roof!” (Just for 
the record: Nobody has ever hit a fair 
ball out of Yankee Stadium.) 


> Play of the Week: Ron Drzewiecki, 
Marquette halfback, was proud of him- 
self after making a perfect block against 
Cincinnati. He turned to quarterback 
Dick Shockey and asked how he liked 
it. “It was great,” the signal caller said, 
“but you were supposed to carry the 
ball on that play!” 


>» Seven years ago an 18-year-old lad 
named Tom Carodine became Mayor of 
Boys Town, Nebraska. As an athlete in 
this renowned community, Tom won 16 
letters in four sports. In one football 
game he intercepted a pass and ran 105 
yards for a touchdown. His coach called 
Tom the finest athlete he’d ever had 
and predicted a brilliant future for the 
boy. 

Tom went on to star at Loyola of Los 
Angeles and Nebraska. Later he joined 
the Marines, where he became a rifle 
coach. He was discharged early last 
summer and guess where he is now? 
Playing halfback for the Cleveland 
Browns! Tom is the first graduate of 
Boys Town to make football’s major 
leagues. 
> You still hear tales of how a coach 
wakes one morning to find his star full- 
back has been swiped by a rival school. 
Well, we learned the other day of how 
a bask»tball coach opened his morning 
paper to find that ne’d lost one of his 
leading men to, of all places, New 
York’s Great White Way. 

The boy here is 17-year-old Lou Gos- 
sett of Abraham Lincoln High, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He'd figured to play an im- 
portant role on the basketball team, but 
instead turned up in a different leading 
role—in the new Broadway play, Take 
a Giant Step. 

Gossett is so keen on his sport, though, 
that he expects to suit up for as many 
games and practices as the play and his 
studies permit. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 





The NATO Wall 


(Continued from page 12) 


land, sea, and air forces guarding Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean. His head- 
quarters are near Paris. The name of his 
headquarters is SHAPE — Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe. 
You can read more about Gen. Gruen- 
ther in “Newsmakers,” p. 2.) 

The other top NATO chief is U. S. 
Admiral Lynde D. McCormick. His 
title is Supreme Allied Commander, 
Atlantic (SACLANT). He commands 
NATO naval forces guarding the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. His headquarters are at Nor- 
folk, Va. 


How Big a Force Does 
NATO Have? 

The defenders of the “NATO wall” 
number more than 2,500,000 men. 
NATO has more than 60 divisions of 
foot soldiers in Europe. (The strongest 
single NATO force is the U. S. Seventh 
Army of six divisions, stationed in West 
Germany.) NATO has more than 4,000 
combat planes (1,000 from the U. S. 
alone). NATO has nearly 350 warships, 
including the U. S. Sixth Fleet—the first 
fleet we've ever stationed permanently 
in the Mediterranean. 

The U. S. has stocks of atomic bombs 
ready for NATO use in case of enemy 
attack. 

The U. S. wants to bring West Ger- 
mans into the defense of free Europe. 
We hope to do this through the Euro- 
pean Defense Community (EDC). The 
EDC would set up a European Army 
consisting of forces from West Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. This army would take 
orders from an international body rep- 
resenting the six EDC nations. It would 
become part of the NATO land forces. 

A treaty to set up this “European 
Army” was signed last year. But it must 
be approved by the parliaments of the 
six nations before it can go into effect. 
This hasn't yet been done. 


Can NATO Stop a Red Attack? 


On the other side of the “NATO 
wall” are poised 100 Communist divi- 
sions (30 Russian, 70 in the satellite 
forces), plus more than 100 reserve 
divisions in Russia. NATO doesn’t claim 
it can halt a Red attack—at least, not 
yet. NATO still faces big problems. It 
is short of defense funds, airpower, 
manpower, and equipment. But NATO 
is getting stronger. Since it began, 
NATO has tripled its defense spending, 
doubled its men under arms. 

NATO is strong enough now to make 
the Communists think twice before 
launching an invasion of free Europe. 
By getting stronger, NATO hopes to 
make the Communists give up all ideas 
of invading Europe. 


OUR FRONT COVER 


Do you know Don Quixote? He’s the 
mixed-up hero of the most famous of 
all Spanish novels — Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote de La Mancha. Don Quixote is 
a country gentleman of La Mancha 
in the Spain of 300 years ago. After 
reading many books on knighthood, he 
believes that he’s a knight, too. With 
horse and armor and a squire named 
Sancho Panza, he sets out to right the 
wrongs of the world. In his travels, he 
mistakes inns for castles, flocks of sheep 
for armies, and peasant girls for prin- 
cesses. 

In one adventure, he charges what he 
thinks is a giant. His lance is caught in 
one of the giant’s whirling “arms.” He's 
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hurled high into the air. His lance 
breaks. He tumbles to the ground in a 
bruising fall. 

Don Quixote’s “giant” was really.a 
windmill like the one on our front cover. 
Many of these windmills still stand nea: 
La Mancha, Spain—scene of Don 
Quixote’s adventures. La Mancha is 
located south of Madrid on the Meseta 
—Spain’s high plateau where little rain 
falls. Spaniards in this region use wind- 
mills to pump water from deep wells. 
The water flows down a long pipe be- 
hind each windmill (shown at lower 
left in photo) and pours into irrigation 
ditches which carry it to crops. Ewing 
Galloway Photo. 


Unusual words in this issve are defined and 
pronounced on page 22. 








C) RIGHT ( WRONG 


If that’s you with the strangulation 
collar . . . you've buttoned yourself 
into the wrong sports shirt. That 
bunchy waist and too-tight collar will 
give you trouble every time. Next time 
you buy, take a tip from the bright 
lad below. 


(1) RIGHT 


This lad’s calm, cool and casual in a 
neat-looking Arrow. When he dought, 
he made it an Arrow Gabanaro...the 
sports shirt in exact collar sizes and 
sleeve lengths. Wear the collar open 
or closed, with or without a tie—this 
sports shirt looks good and feels great! 


ARROW 


SPORTS SHIRTS 


Styled by Clvett, Peabody & Co., ine. 


[1] WRONG 














Sell your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
ces ever offered. We pay best commission. 

hly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 
cles ~- like wildfire! Hurry—Write ft. 
Card Specialties, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ith approvals. Send 5¢ for pos . 
Y STAMP CO., Dept. 38, Terente, Canade 


Different United States, including $ 00 
125 postage, airs, commemoratives, post- 1 . 
age dues, cut squares, seals. reve- 

nues, and many others with our bergsin approvals. 
TT Different for only 25¢. 
LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) MN. Keeler, Ciienge Bi, 1M. 


ALBUM o 10c! 


alten Lae ana Lprnit clei 
HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - BICOLORS 
eae Sentonsry. Fascism Downfall, 
5 baldi's Escape, Palace. 
pictorials. 
3%¢ to Approval Buyers. 
PORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, 0. C. 


4 DIF. UNITED STATES 














Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and §5 stamp. 
Approvals. 


WILLETT CO., Bex 511-8, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A teal curiosity! A stamp so large (T\%2lé inches) it will 
So ageersh Gervtee cppueents sending, pea =o 
te service applicants 

AMPS: All aif., 560. $1; 1,000. $2; 2. das s.tene 4 

TATHAM STAMP CU.. SPRINGFIELD 62, BASS. 








ARMISTICE DAY ISSUE 


The new U. S$. commemorative 


On Armistice Day, November Il, 
the U. S. will issue a 3-cent commemo- 
rative honoring the late General George 
S. Patton, Jr. He ranks as one of the 
bravest generals in U. S. history. The 
new stamp also pays tribute to the 
armored forces of the U. S. Army. 

General Patton played an important 
part in liberating Europe during World 
War II. A devil-may-care soldier, he 
believed in hitting the enemy hard and 
never letting up his attack until the 
enemy surrendered. His armored di- 
visions helped chase the German troops 
out of France and Belgium. 

A graduate of the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y., Patton 
became a tank expert early in his ca- 
reer. During World War I he success- 
fully commanded armored troops. He 
was born on November 11, 1885, and 
died in a jeep accident on December 
21, 1945. 

First-day sale of the new stamp will 
be at Fort Knox, Ky., home of the U. S. 
armored forces. It was there that Pat- 
ton trained men for the tank corps. 
The stamp, above, shows a portrait 
of the general and the four stars of 
his rank on his overseas cap and uni- 
form. The background shows U. S. 
troops and two Patton tanks in action. 

For first-day covers, send self-ad- 
dressed envelopes to the Postmaster, 
Fort Knox, Ky., before November 11. 
Enclose them in an outer envelope 
along with a money order or coins to 
cover the cost of the first-day covers. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: In 1954 
the United Nations will issue its first 
8-cent stamp, in keeping with the in- 
crease in U. S. postal rates. The U. N. 
Postal Service is operated by the U. S. 
Post Office Department. Postage for 
a letter to a foreign country from U. N. 
headquarters has gone up three cents. 

Angola has issued a new set of ani- 
mal stamps. The stamps show such ani- 
mals as the gnu, gazelle, zebra, giraffe, 
and 16 others. Angola is a Portuguese 
colony on Africa’s southwest coast. 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issve. 


psychiatrist (p. 7)—A medical spe- 
cialist dealing with illnesses and dis- 
orders of the mind. 

brocade (p. 9)—A rich fabric with a 
raised design woven of silk, silver, or 
gold, or all three. 

Socialist (p. 10)—A follower of so- 
clalism, particularly of a Socialist politi- 
cal party. A Socialist believes that the 
factories, industries, and other means of 
producing and distributing goods should 
be owned by the people or government. 
Unlike the Communist, the Socialist 
wants to see this brought about by 
democratic means, and he wants the 
socialist state to be controlled in a 
democratic way by the people. 

Anarchist (p. 10)—Anarchism is the 
theory that all government is an evil. 
As a political movement (founded in 
France in the 19th century), anarchism 
stands for ownership of all things in 
common. Agreements, freely arrived at, 
between various groups in society would 
take the place of laws. Anarchism never 
had any large influence in the U. S. and 
has now practically disappeared as a 
political movement in other countries. 

plateau {p. 8)—An elevated tract of 
land; a tableland. 

hydroelectric (p. 8)—Pertaining to 
the generating of electricity from falling 
water. 

bases (p. 11)—As used in the article, 
localities where military units are sta- 
tioned. 

mechanical engineer (p. 14)—An en- 
gineer trained in the use of machinery, 
machine tools, and the construction of 
power tools and equipment. 

division (p. 21)—A military unit, 
usually consisting of 10,000 to 18,000 
men, including medical, communica- 
tion, and supply services. A. U. S. in- 
fantry division has about 18,000 men. 


Say It Righti 


Gruenther {p. 2)—grddn thér. 

psychiatrist (p. 7)—si ki a trist. 

Meseta (p. 5)—ma sé ti. 

Barcelona (p. 8)—biar sé 16 na. 

Guadalquivir (p. 8)—gwdd’l kwie ér. 

Madrid (p. 9)—ma drid. 

Seville (p. 9)—sé vil. 

Pyrenees (p. 8)—pir & néz, 

Francisco Franco (p. 10)—friin thés kd 

ko. 

E! Caudillo (p. 10)—él ké dé yd. 

Falange (p. 10)—fa lang ha. 

Don Quixote (p. 21)—din kwik sit Cin 
Spanish, dén ké hé ta). 
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No Parking 
Whene’er I see a parking place 
Left open in a public space, 
I know that spot would not be bare 
Unless a fire plug nestled there! 


Classmate 


Horse Laugh 


A Scottish horseman went into a 
saddler’s shop and asked for one spur. 

“But why only one spur?” asked the 
clerk. 

Replied the Scotchman: “Well, if I 
can get one side of the horse to go, 


the other’ll go with it.” 
Neal O'Hara in N. Y. Post 


Definitions 


Gadget: anything that is not a 
whoosit. 
Porcupine: the skin you do not love 


to touch. 
Harper's Harp (Dallas, Texas) 


Visitor 

“You, in the back of the room, what 
was the date of the surrender at York- 
town?” 

“I dunno.” 

“You don’t? Well, let’s try something 
else. Who was Mad Anthony Wayne?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Surely you can tell me when the Pil- 
grims landed?” 

“I dunno.” 

“You don’t! 1 assigned this lesson 
yesterday. Where were you last night?” 

“I was out at the movies with some 
of my friends.” 

“You were! And you have the audac- 
ity to stand there and tell me that! 
How do you ever expect to get pro- 
moted?” 

“Well, Miss, you see I just come in 


to fix the radiator.” 
American Girl 


Beat It 


“Mary!” cried the cooking teacher, 
‘how on earth did you ever happen to 
make such a mess?” 

“Honest, teacher,” said Mary, tear- 
fully, “I was just following the recipe. 
It said to bring it to a boil and then 
beat it for ten minutes an’—an’ when I 


got back it was all burnt up!” 
Washington Post 


Or the Tail 
Bootblack: “Light or dark, sir?” 
Absent-minded Professor: “I'm not 
particular, but please don’t give me the 
neck.” 


Eggsactly Se 
“What animal makes the most of its 
circumstances? 
“The hen.” 
“Why the hen?” 
“Because it always lays eggs so that 
they fit into the egg cup.” 


Sunday Pictorial. London 


Bayside 


“Let me see, I know most of your 
folks, but I've never met your brother 
George. Which side of the house does 
he look like?” 

“The one with the bay window.” 


Newmode 


Are You There? 

Englishman: “With all due respect, 
old man, | really think our English 
custom of answering the telephone is 
better than saying ‘hello’ as you do 
in the United States.” 

American: “What do you say in Eng- 
land?” 

Englishman: “We say ‘Are you 
there?’ Then, of course, if you are not 
there, there is no use in going on with 
the conversation.” 


With Mustard or Oil? 


Smart Alec: “I hear you got thrown 
out of school for calling the dean a 
fish.” 

Dumb Dora: “I didn’t call her a fish. 
I just said “That’s our dean’ real fast.” 


Some Pun 


Miss Stanbury: “Betty, construct a 
sentence using the word archaic.” 

Betty: “We can’t have archaic and 
eat it too.” 


Talented 


The customer was being shaved in a 
country town to which he was a visitor, 
when the barber cut his cheek. 

The man was all apologies and to 
give the cut a chance to close up, he 
placed a piece of tissue paper over the 
gash. 

When the shave was finished the cus- 
tomer—to the great surprise of the bar- 
ber—handed over a substantial tip. 

“That's all right,” said the victim, 
with a smile of forgiveness. “I don't 
often get shaved by a man who deals in 
three trades.” 

“Three trades?” queried the puzzled 
barber. 

“Yes,” came the sarcastic reply, “bar- 
ber, butcher, and paperhanger.” 

Kehlegram 
Beat It 


Mrs. Smith: “I wonder if I could 
borrow your rug beater.” 


Mrs. Jones: “I'm sorry, he doesn’t get | 


home until six o'clock.” 
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Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


UNDERWOOD 


leader” 


Everybody's 
Needs! 
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Your leading Typewriter Deoler, De- 
portment Store or Jeweler hos it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment pion. 
Terms os low as $1 o week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, M. Y¥. 
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Off the Press 


The Progress of Cooperatives, with Aids 
for Teachers, by C. Maurice Wieting. 
Harper, N. Y. 210 pp., $3. 


Cooperatives as a form of business 
enterprise in the United States are asso- 
ciated generally with marketing of 
farmers’ produce. Even a casual study 
of the movement, however, will indi- 
cate that it has a broader base and that 
some progress has been made in ex- 
tending services to urban populations. 
Ten million individuals are members 
of one or more cooperatives in our 
country. 

Mr. Wieting, director of organization 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
has gathered in one small volume 
enough materials to get any teacher 
started on instruction about coopera- 
tives. In a well-organized book, he tells 


us briefly about the history and prin- 
ciples of the cooperative movement, its 
educational program, and what is being 
done in American schools to further 
understanding of “co-ops.” Im Wiscon- 
sin, for example, the teaching of co- 
operative marketing and consumer co- 
operatives is made compulsory by state 
law. 

Although Mr. Wieting is a warm 
advocate of cooperation, he is aware 
that it is only one form of business 
enterprise and that “co-ops” are not the 
answer to all of our economic problems. 


Understanding That Boy of Yours, by 
Melbourne S. Applegate. Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D. C. 52 pp., 
$1 (soft covers). 

Although this booklet is intended for 
parents of delinquent adolescents, it 
will be helpful to other parents and to 
teachers. The author is a retired busi- 





Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
November 27 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 


RE.Y.P. 


November 20.) 


Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


ES a ce 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 26-28, 1953 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. Requests must be received by 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


1 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
—) National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
November 26 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 





School 





Home Address... 





Zone State_ 





{ use: [) Senior Scholastic; 
[] Practical English; 
(1) Teen Age Book Club. 


C) World Week; 
C) Literary Cavalcade; 


C) Junior Scholastic; ~ 
C) NewsTime 











nessman who has given much of his 
time to the guidance problem which he 
discusses. 

Free of technical terms, these brief 
chapters take up ways of working with 
courts and probation officers,~ getting 
to know boys, problems of discipline 
including corporal punishment, voca- 
tional guidance, and ways of restoring 
the adolescent to acceptable behavior. 


Virginians at Home. Family Life in the 
Eighteenth Century, by Edmund S. 
Morgan. Colonial Williamsburg, Wil 
liamsburg, Virginia. 99 pp., $2.10. 


It is the rare historian who can 
sprinkle his facts with humor and yet 
assemble a work that can command the 
respect of the scholar and general read- 
er. Dr. Morgan of Brown University is 
such a writer. In brief compass, he has 
given us clear directions to understand- 
ing the life of the large plantation 
owners of the 18th century. 

The opening chapter, “Growing Up,” 

will be of special interest to teachers 
“It was a commonplace in the 18th cen 
tury,” Morgan explains, “that what was 
then called the ‘genius’ of every child 
should be considered in planning his 
program of study.” 
* In the chapter on “Servants and 
Slaves” Morgan, who loathes the “pecu- 
liar institution,” emphasizes the unrest 
of slaves which made masters fearful 
that Negroes would combine with the 
French and Indians to massacre them. 
In a final chapter on “Houses and Holi 
days,” the good old days come to life 
for those who could afford the dancing 
and visiting which filled many of the 
days in an era long dead. 

Dr. Morgan has harvested from pri- 
mary sources and monographs much of 
the best in a well-plowed field of his- 
toriography. Pictures with light cap- 
tions enliven this sparkling portrait of 
family life in Virginia’s golden age. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





“WHY STUDY ENGLISH?” 


Teachers are reminded that they are 
invited to submit letters describing 
their classroom methods in teaching 
the General Electric four-page insert 
on “Why Study English?” which ap- 
peared in the October 7 issue of all 
Scholastic Magazines. 

The best letter will be awarded a 
prize of $25, and there will be five 
second prizes of $10 each and ten third 
prizes of $5 each. 

Letters may be of any length and 
will be judged by the editors on the 
basis of clarity, originality, teachability, 
and concrete details. 

Entries must be postmarked no later 
than midnight, Nov. 6, 1953, and 
should be addressed to: “Why Study 
English?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42d St.. New York 36, N. Y. 





